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INTRODUCTION. 



The work which now appears for the first time in 
an English form^ is the translation of a German 
narrative which appeared some years ago in Wester- 
man's illustrative deutsche Monatschrift. It is known 
to few even among German students. The diary, 
which with some verbal communications forms the 
substance of the following pages, was given to the 
author, Dr. Wolfgang Miiller, by Professor Wegeler 
in his last illness. A natural reluctance had restrained 
him hitherto from publishing the details of his own 
boyhood's intimacy with Beethoven. This intimacy, 
which is so apparent in the following narrative, 
guarantees the faithfulness of the portrait of the great 
master here displayed. The particulars of his early 
struggles, and the dawning of his genius, will be 
mostly new to the public. In Schindler's Life of 
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Beethoven (edited in English by Moscheles) the 
youth of the composer is very superficially treated, 
while the latter part of his life, from the time when 
he settled in Vienna, is treated at considerable 
length. This biography therefore and the present 
are supplementary to each other, for ^Furioso' is 
rich in reminiscences of Beethoven's boyhood, but 
touches slightly on the latter part of his life. In 
Schindler's Memoir, a sketch of Beethoven's life by 
Wegeler is referred to; this however is only an 
outline, not marked by the unreserve remarkable in 
the present volume. This unreserve, the friendly 
confidence to which the reader is admitted, and in- 
troduced to the most private family scenes, is one 
of the principal charms of the work before us. If 
told of an ordinary man, some of these stories might 
seem trifling ; but to those who know Beethoven in 
his works, they will assuredly not be uninteresting. 
Any connection between the works of an artist and 
his inner life must be interesting to trace out. We 
cannot but take more pleasure in his productions 
when we know the circumstances which inspired 
them. 
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Not the least attractive pages of the work are 
those in which we have brought before us the scenes 
of the last century, " so near and yet so far." We 
visit the Abbey of Heisterbach in its living grandeur, 
which now only speaks to us of departed beauty and 
of French Revolutionary Vandalism. We see the 
Rhine, not, as now, a highway for rapid steamers, 
but slowly ascended by horse-drawn barges. We 
are admitted into the Electoral court in all its splen- 
dour, and become almost reconciled to its luxury and 
extravagance for the sake of its fostering and dis- 
criminating patronage of art. 

Lastly, the scenes which bring the composer in 
contact with the great and famous of his day are 
graphic and interesting. The meeting with the 
Emperor Joseph II. and that with Haydn may be 
particularly specified. In the former scene we have 
a lively picture of the Emperor in his plainness and 
honesty, and at the same time, his cultivated ap- 
preciation of art. In the latter we witness the 
generous and enthusiastic greeting of the composer 
of the rising generation by the representative of the 
departing age. 
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The Editor has only to mention, in conclusion, 
that this translation is offered to the public with 
the full approval of Dr. Wolfgang MuUer. He 
would also mention — to avoid appearance of claiming 
what is not his — that he is only sponsor for, not the 
author of, this translation. 

OCT. GLOYEE, B.D. 



Emkak. Coll. Cambbidge, 
December^ 1864. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



One bright June morning in the year 1785 might 
have been seen among the low grounds at the foot 
of the Seven mountains lying between Konigswinter 
and the Oelberg, a slight, well-grown youth, in the 
dress of a student of the period. 

A three-cornered hat covered his head, the usual 
peruke hung down his neck; a brown coat with 
a . standing collar, yellow breeches, and coloured 
stockings with low cut shoes, completed his attire. 
Attached to* his shoulder by a green ribbon, was 
a botanical canister. He carried besides a butterfly 
net, an insect case, and a bottle of spirits of wine. 

These articles seemed to be in constant requi- 
sition. Now he would throw himself upon the 
ground to secure some rare plant that he at once 
added to the store contained in his tin case, — then 
he succeeded in capturing and impaling some bright 
coloured butterfly or insect from amongst the tall 
grass; or a too adventurous chafer would be sent 
to meet his doom in the spirits of wine, and reserved 
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for after classifying. The young man was manifestly 
a nataralist. 

Mach, however, as the student was interested in 
his avocations, and lively as the attention he be- 
stowed upon each new specimen that came under 
his observation, his mind was nothing less open to 
the beauties of nature around him, than his eye to 
the quaint merits of the collection that occupied 
him. Not unfrequently would he stand still, lost 
in contemplation of the glorious forest before him 
connecting the chain of mountains that rose on either 
side of his meadowy way; or, attracted by some 
new view of the then unrestrained luxuriance of the 
scene, would pause, and exclaim, how beautiful! 
It was thus very evident that he was not wanting 
in a true perception of nature ; and that if his present 
occupation did tend towards immolating insects and 
destroying plants, that this was not done in mere 
wantonness, but in the pursuit of knowledge. 

The wanderings of the young man had lasted 
several hours, when he seated himself on the mossy 
bank of a little stream opposite the sterile peak of 
the Oelberg, and began, with the aid of his botanical 
^ Guide,' to assort his flowers. To attain this lofty 
peak that soared so high above the mountains of the 
middle Ehine, and offered a prospect of so vast an 
expanse of surrounding country, was now the fixed 
purpose of the student: but while winding his way 
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towards the foot of the mountain, he observed a 
sadden change in the atmosphere. 

The wind had rapidly gone round to the west. 
The sun, that had shone so brightly through the morn- 
ing mist, opening each tender blossom, and calling 
forth the melody of the birds, disappeared behind the 
clouds. The soft blue colouring of the landscape 
merged into a suspicious grey. 

The grass lost its brilliancy, the butterflies hovering 
round the flowers sought shelter beneath the leaves, 
and the voice of the birds was hushed. Then the 
wind rose, driving the clouds in dark opaque masses 
before it — tokens of a coming storm. 

The student remained where he was, as though 
undecided whether or no to attempt the desired 
ascent. The threatening aspect of the weather 
seemed now about to fulfil its warnings. The rain 
must soon fall in torrents, and the student's distance 
from any habitation confirmed his apprehension of 
a thorough drenching. The peak of the Oelberg 
appeared almost the only resource left him; the 
niches and chasms of the rocks at least promised 
a better chance for shelter than the oak and beech 
trees, among which the lightning had begun already 
so vividly to play. Delaying therefore no further, 
and heedless of the path, he hastened with long 
strides through the bushes, towards the summit. 

The higher he ascended, the more violent grew 
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the wind that now raged around him like a hurricane; 
howling amid the cliffs with fitful gusts. He heard 
the roar of distant thunder. He was now enveloped 
by a dense mist. The nearest objects grew dim. 
The young wanderer gradually neared the peak, and 
stumbling upon a well-known cleft in the rock, he 
found the sought-for shelter. 

But hardly had he cowered down in this place 
of safety, than the weather seemed to come to a 
crisis. The fury of the wind being now somewhat 
allayed, the contents of the clouds discharged them- 
selves with intense violence. 

The rain poured down in great heavy drops, the 
lightning was incessant, while the convulsed atmo- 
sphere sought relief in continued discharges of thunder. 
The student felt himself in the centre of the lightning 
flashes that sported so fantastically and menacingly 
about the mountain's peak. His heart failed him in 
the solitude of his position. 

He was wont to take a theoretical interest in 
storms in his family circle and behind closed win- 
dows ; but here, in his utter loneliness, in the very 
centre of the tempest, his heart beat, and his breathing 
became more rapid. There came another crash of 
thunder, whose echo reverberated sullenly among the 
surrounding rocks, when the youth fancied he heard 
a harsh voice from the height above him, call out. 
Bravo, bravissimo I 
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Straining his eyes to the summit, he beheld a 
short muscular form, whose long dark hair and 
garments were alike the sport of the tempest. 
This singular individual seemed Uttle mindful of 
the elements; on the contrary, he appeared to the 
student quite at his ease among them, as he judged 
from the ecstatic gesticulations with which he flung 
his arms in the air, and appeared to court their ap- 
proach. Or was the systematic waving to and fro 
of the stick that he held in his right hand, intended 
to beat time to this display of their fury ? 

It would indeed seem so, as suddenly he cried 
aloud, "Now an allegro!" A flash of lightning 
succeeded this command, terminating in a roll of 
continued thunder. "Adagio maestoso!'' he then 
vociferated* And apparently upon his bidding, fol- 
lowed an equally protracted growl of thunder. 

"Prestissimo furioso!" shouted the weather di- 
rector, and exactly as if the heavens were really 
subservient to his commands, now resounded a 
tumultuous crash of elements, answering to a wild 
symphony in which one strain or instrument strives 
to drown another. The student felt himself quite 
awed before this mysterious conductor of the tempest, 
who in the light of the last flash seemed to be en- 
circled with sparks. 

Then as suddenly as it had clouded over, the 
upper current of the atmosphere now cleared. The 
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sky above became blue, and the peak of the Oelberg 
stood out like a rocky island amid the sea of clouds 
that enveloped the mountain beneath. The student 
looked once more at the figure above him, whom he 
now saw quietly seated, 

"Mad boy!" he ejaculated; and mounting some 
steps higher, he called out: "Furioso, mad child, 
Ludwig, what folly are you at now?" 

The lad to whom these words were addressed was 
of an age between childhood and youth, and presented 
an appearance in the last degree extraordinary. His 
stunted stature showed a powerful development of 
muscle. Upon his broad shoulders rested an un- 
usually large head, the thick dark hair of which, 
standing almost erect, produced a most singular eflfect. 
A closer examination however revealed features of 
a character highly interesting. If the somewhat too 
square nose interfered with positive beauty, the broad 
and mighty brow was no less imposing than the fire 
of the brilliant wandering eyes that now roamed rest- 
lessly around, and then seemed to hold still commune 
with the soul within. Moreover, in the sarcastic 
expression of the upper lip there seemed a wayward 
and characteristic life. 

" You are playing again the part of Furioso," said 
the student, drawing nearer ; for the boy had as yet 
vouchsafed him no answer, seeming to have lost con- 
sciousness of everything but the now receding storm. 
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"That was a, symphony, from God's very heart!" 
exclaimed he, springing up. Sach a one is beyond 
Haydn and Mozart. They are grand, charming, 
spirited, playfrd in their creations. But to my mind 
they are wanting in that depth and power that swells 
throQgh men's very hearts, and speaks to them with- 
out the aid of a poet, as they traverse the stormy 
paths of life. 

"Your road is seemingly tempestuous enough," 
observed the student. 

"When one is alone," rejoined the boy, "all 
manner of ideas sweep through the brain. Heavens, 
what desolation !" And stretching forth both hands, 

# 

he gazed intensely around him. 

The scene witnessed at that moment by the two 
youths was one never to be forgotten. The mountain 
peak that now lay in the clear sunshine was the only 
fragment of earth visible far or near. ' It stood forth 
like some deserted rock amid the broad ocean, or 
like a ship of stone borne on clouds. The remaining 
mountain summits, the verdant vallies, the wide and 
distant plains — ^where were they all ? Nowhere rested 
the eye on aught but masses of grey mist. The 
world and man were far, far away. 

" In such loneliness could one best accomplish some 
great work," murmured the boy as if half to himself. 

"/am grateful for the connection between earth 
and its inhabitants," returned the tall youth. " See, 
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heaven be praised, there is land !" He pointed in the 
direction of the Bhine, where, blown about by the 
wind, the clouds partially separated, causing occa- 
sional apertures through which were disclosed frag- 
mentary glimpses of the landscape lying below. The 
views were ever shifting and dissolving. Now a 
mountain, now a fragment of forest and plain, now 
a village or town offered itself for a moment to the 
eye, giving place as instantaneously to its successor. 

"How beautiftd would it be," said the boy 
dreamily, "could one look ever upon the earth as 
through a window!" 

But the cherished solitude was soon to end. A 
fresh breeze swept away the cloud masses, opening 
out the grey caps of the mountains. The valleys 
gradually disclosed themselves, the eastern landscape 
stood forth in a stream of sunlight, while the storm 
passed sullenly away towards the west. Only be- 
tween the chasms of the mountains lingered long 
serpent-like clouds gradually melting into flakes. 
The atmosphere everywhere regained its former 
clearness, and the landscape its charm. 

How grand was this chain of mountains with 
its peaks and chasms, its fair pastures below, and 
its prospect beyond ! 

The youths now interchanged an occasional re- 
mark upon the various phases of nature just wit- 
nessed. As before, the student contemplated the 
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landscape with the investigating eye of one who was 
used carefully to analyse everything that offered 
itself to his intelligence, while the observations of 
the boy were more poetic in their tendency. 

"But what brought you hither, Ludwig?" en- 
quired the student, giving a new turn to the con- 
versation. 

" How should I know ?" returned the boy. " When 
I awoke this morning the sun was shining brightly 
in at my window. I sprang up, hurried on my 
clothes, and went to the Khine side. He brought 
me here." 

" But how ?" demanded farther the other. 

« A fisher-lad whom I know was just mifastening 
his boat from the shore, and asked me if I would 
go with him. I leapt into the boat and crossed to 
Beul. From thence I ran off to the mountains." 

" And which road did you take?" 

" No road at all," answered Ludwig. " I always 
prefer striking out my own path. First I climbed 
the Ennert, then higher and higher over the peaks 
through the rocks and trees, until I found myself 
here ! I seemed impelled to gain the highest point. 
Yes," he continued, a strange inspired expression 
Kghtening up his rugged features, " I am always 
driven upwards, upwards !" 

" But who directed you on your tangled path ?" 
asked his companion. 
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" My own head," said the boy, pointing to his 
broad brow. 

But now he shivered with cold, as the cool breeze 
penetrated his soaked garments. 

" You are cold, and will get an illness," observed 
his friend. " How foolish thus to give yourself up 
to the elements !" 

" I must live and feel," was the reply ; " I can 
never content myself with mere externals. For you 
it is sufficient to contemplate and experimentalise 
from some secure haven. I must be in the very 
centre. You look upon things from without — ^I must 
plunge within." 

" You are a foolish fellow, just the same furioso 
that we called you at school. But have you break- 
fasted?" 

Ludwig bethought himself. 

" I am still fasting," he said, smiling. 

"Unpractical boy!" cried the student. With 
which he opened a compartment in his botanical 
canister, wherein was a piece of bread and a small 
bottle of wine. He handed both to the boy. 

" There, eat and drink," he continued, " but let 
us be moving at the same time, lest you suffer still 
more from your wet clothes. Think of your mother, 
whose hope and consolation you are." 

These words had a magical effect upon the lad. 
He accepted gratefully the bread and wine, and 
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setting oflF upon a rapid descent of the hill, appeared 
quite to enjoy his repast. 

" It would seem then," called out his companion 
after him good-humouredly, " that this heavenly 
inspiration that is ever driving you up to the alti- 
tudes does not entirely still your mundane ap- 
petites ?" 

"Tou think I wish unduly to exalt myself," 
returned the boy, who seemed each moment to grow 
more confidential, and now strode along the steep 
pathway beside the student : " but I can assure you 
it is only my nature to think and feel as I do. And 
who can act against nature? Not that this nature 
of mine gives me one moment of real happiness. 
How much more fortunate you are! You follow 
in the track of knowledge, which is a distinct and 
safe road. A visible tangible goal stands before 
your eyes. Where is the goal of my ambition? 
I aspire, l)ut cannot attain. Ah! Art has more 
bitterness than joy." 

" I cannot comprehend the troubles of an artistic 
existence," observed the student ; " but a great artist, 
by virtue of his innate creative power, stands higher 
than a man of science," 

"But who reaches that highest point?" cried 
Ludwig. " Shall I with all my strivings attain it? 
Think only of our external circumstances. Poverty 
has stamped us." 
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"I am also only the son of burgher parents/' 
rejoined the student. 

" But science will lead you at once into the first 
and best circles of life," said the boy, " Education 
opens every portal and gate. But how stands it 
with ti8? I am considered the child of a musician. 
Musicians and vagabonds are in the eyes of the 
world almost the same thing. How often have 
I been taught to feel this ! It is that that makes me 
awkward and embarrassed. I am almost afraid to 
mix with educated people, because of the suspicion 
always presenting itself that they merely look upon 
me as a toady gifted to a certain amount, to be 
endured partly from compassion, partly because it 
is the fashion to like music, I even believe that 
those very people who admire my playing, are in- 
fluenced less by a true feeling for art, than by as- 
tonishment at the mere mechanical difficulties over- 
come," • 

^* Such subtle investigations are not fitting for 
a young head like yours," exclaimed the student, 
" One must take the world as one finds it, and strive 
to accomplish for oneself that to which the soul 
directs. But enough of this. See, in yonder valley 
lies the convent of Heisterbach. Let us pay the 
monks a visit. They have always a substantial 
morsel and a dainty flask to ofler to travelling 
students." 
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The discourse now took another turn. The stu- 
dent related to the young musician the history of the 
monastery so far as it was known to him. His 
information tended to this: that in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, a young knight of the name 
of Walter had taken up his abode upon the Stromberg 
as an anchorite. Clearing away the wood from the 
top with his own hands, he built a cell and a chapel, 
to which he drew several brothers. The budding 
monastery was dedicated to S. Peter, The hill upon 
which it stood then received the name of Petersburg. 
Later, however, the monks migrated to Renzkath 
in the Siilzthal; and the archbishop of Cologne, 
Philip of Heinsburg, then induced some Cistercian 
monks to occupy the deserted abode. These Cis- 
tercians were like the rest of their order, sensible 
men, who did not confine their religion to prayer 
and fasting, but were accustomed to work, and 
wherever they formed a settlement, to turn the land 
to good account by agriculture, or by raising vine- 
yards and forests. Upon the exposed and sterile peak 
of the mountain, all their efibrts were however un- 
availing, and their abbot, named Hermann, obtained 
permission from his ecclesiastical superior to remove 
down to the valley of Heisterbach. This occurred 
in the year 1171. From that time forward a new 
life made itself visible in the low grounds beneath 
the so-called mantle of Heisterbach, where in the 
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course of centuries was erected the fair and rich 
abbey now before us. Literature too has been cared 
for in this charming world-forgotten retreat. Here, 
for example, flourished and composed one of the 
most celebrated authors of the middle ages, by name 
Gassarius. 

He was born in Cologne in the year 1180, and 
on account of his delicate health was destined to the 
priesthood, in order to which he studied first at the 
Andreas Stift, and repaired later to the solitude of 
the Seven mountains. His works are written in 
Latin, and, besides many important theological com- 
positions, consist of various humorous tales and 
representations, of which the study is the more im- 
portant, from their portraying the knight, monk, and 
people's life of that period. 

"The arts likewise have sometimes found an 
asylum here," said the student in conclusion : " (a 
good augury methinks of our reception), as in the 
time of the Emperor Barbarossa, an individual asked 
for and obtained shelter at the convent, who could 
make excellent Latin verses. His name was Walter 
of Mappes. But the people called him the Arch 
poet. Well, he first came to the monastery under 
the name of Nicholas, poor and sick ; making a plea 
of wishing to become a convent brother. The monks 
nursed him in body as well as in soul, until he re- 
covered. Hardly however was he restored to health. 
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before he threw off the cowl, ran laughing back into 
the gaj world without, and commenced to sing and 
drink anew. He has composed that fine student song 
called ^Mihi est propositum in tabema mori.* *' And 
the narrator raised a song that resounded far through 
the forest. 

During this conversation thej had drawn nearer 
and nearer to the abbej. It was a stately building, 
that during the lapse of centuries the monks had 
raised in this peaceful verdant vallej at the foot of 
the Strom or Peter's burg. As the youths emerged 
firom the forest, they perceived on the right side of 
the plain leading towards the Bhine a wide extent 
of orchards and meadows. Skirting the wood were 
large artificial fish-ponds. The road then led by 
a high stone wall that enclosed the convent with its 
park and garden. By this time they had reached 
the portal, and the student rang the bell. The porter 
answered the summons, and upon seeing the youths 
through the grating, hastened to withdraw the bolt ; 
then nodding hospitably upon their request for some 
refreshment, he led them towards the convent that 
stood some distance back. They walked through 
the avenue leading to the stately structure. On the 
right were the farm buildings, in the centre the 
abbey with its countless windows, and on the left 
rose the towers of an exquisite Bomanesque church. 
Intersecting the different buildings, were plots of 
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ground filled with flowers and shrubs; a sparkling 
stream murmured among the trees, and on all sides 
rose the voice of birds. It was 2k spot well adapted 
to peaceful and holy contemplation. 

The renewed request on the part of the lads for 
meat and drink was attended to at once bj a monk 
whom they met coming out of the cloisters. The 
brother kitchener and the brother cellarer were ever 
wont to satisfy the wants of the traveller. In a short 
space of time cold viands and a bottle of excellent 
Menzenberger were placed on a stone table among 
the trees. The abbot and the lecturer came in per- 
son to greet the strangers, and invite them to partake 
of their welcome refreshment. 

So soon as the student had made himself known 
as a scholar of the Academy, the abbot enquired, 
" Quid novi ex Bonna?" 

The young man entered at once upon the subject 
of his studies in fluent Latin, and spoke with much 
enthusiasm of the new Elector Max Franz, who had 
proved himself a great friend of science, and was 
about to call into existence the university already 
contemplated by his predecessor Clemens August. 

The abbot and the lecturer joined sparingly in 
the commendation bestowed by the youth upon their 
ecclesiastical superior. They did not appear more- 
over to see much advantage to be derived from the 
foundation of a university; observing, that the old 
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and respected school of Cologne supplied everything 
requisite, and deserved the greater respect, inasmuch 
as she had preserved herself uncorrupted from the 
deleterious tendency of the new doctrines, and had 
remained true to the teaching of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Ludwig taking no part in the conversation, the 
abbot enquired, "Quis juvenis ille?" 

"A young musician/* answered the student, *^ who, 
if your reverence will order the church to be opened, 
shall give you a specimen of his powers in organ- 
pkying that will gratify you." 

" I should imagine him to be too young for that," 
returned the abbot dubiously. 

"Let your reverence only make the trial," said 
his friend. 

The abbot upon this sent for the brother sacristan, 
to invite the rest of the brethren to the church. 

A move was then made towards the opened clois- 
ters, where the fathers were already assembled. 
They were then joined by the brother organist, who 
however threw a somewhat mistrustful look upon 
the ragged head of the presumptuous boy. The lad 
seated himself fearlessly before the keys of the 
mighty instrument, and having acquainted himself 
with its power, struck a few preliminary chords. 
An exquisite melody, followed by the most delicate 
harmonization, then developed itself out of the simple 

C 
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notes. As he sat gazing upwards^ a strange light 
illumined his eye, his brows compressed, his hair 
almost stood erect, and his whole countenance seemed 
as if inspired. Then he poured forth a wild theme, 
wherein occurred passages strangely resembling the 
crash of the lately subsided elements. The nobly 
proportioned space of the church was filled with an 
ocean of sound that now swelled and surged in 
stormy grandeur, then sighing died away into the 
softest whisper. The monks seemed chained to the 
spot. Used only to the monotonous melodies of the 
psalms at matins and vespers, so thrilling and pas- 
sionate a production had never before been heard in 
their house of worship. Arrived once more at the 
maddest pitch of excitement, the music again sub- 
sided into a soft murmuring cadence. The young 
artist concluded as gently as he had begun; then 
suffering his fingers once more to wander over the 
keys, he subsided into an old church hymn that he 
seemed to breathe forth as a tribute of praise from 
the recesses of his soul. 

" That is indeed a real master !" cried the abbot. 

" Who would have supposed there could be such 
talent in the little lad?" observed the lecturer. 

The brother organist was silent. He looked very 
grave. 

The student himself seemed startled. He had 
not given the child credit for such depth and power ; 
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and as he advanced towards him through the ad- 
miring circle of the brotherhood, he squeezed him 
affectionately by the hand, and whispered to him — 
" Furioso, when you want a friend, come to me.'' 

"A friend!" answered the boy passionately. 
"Yes, that I indeed want. I take you at your 
word." 

After the abbot and the monks had said many 
commendatory and kind words to the boy, the youths 
took their departure; proceeding on their way to- 
wards the Rhine that was to take them to their 
native town of Bonn, 

" One moment !" cried the abbot after them ; " I 
wish to know the name of the student?" 

"Franz Gerhard Wegeler," answered the tall 
youth. 

"And how is the young artist called?" asked the 
abbot. 

" My name," cried the boy looking back, is 
"Ludwig von Beethoven." 
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CHAPTEE II. 



In the days of which we are writing, the town of 
Bonn was by no means so extensive as it has become 
during the present century. Of the imposing row of 
houses now extending from the Coblentzer gate to the 
end of the street bearing that name, and from the 
Poppelsdorf-alley and its side paths to the Stemen 
Thor, there was then no trace. Bonn was first built 
under the line of fortifications the Romans had raised 
from the Alps to the sea, on the banks of the greatest 
of the German rivers, as a means of defending their 
territory. When the bold despoilers were forced to 
retreat to the other side of the Alps it became a 
Frankish stronghold, that in the course of time fell 
into the hands of the archbishop of Cologne, under 
whose sway it played no conspicuous part in history. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, in the 
year 1267, Bonn was selected as a place of abode by 
Engelbert of Falkenstein, the then expelled arch- 
bishop of Cologne, for himself and his successors in 
the Electorate. Constrained to yield to the powerful 
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turghers of the greatest city of the Lower Rhine, 
they dared not seek a refuge except in that place 
specified to them by the municipal council of Cologne. 
History afibrds but little information regarding their 
former palace. For a long time Bonn retained the 
middle-age character of her fortifications. This is 
evident to the present day in the walls and moats 
still remaining upon the western side. But when 
the Bourbons in France set the example of building 
handsome palaces, and the great and petty German 
princes became desirous of following in their foot- 
steps, many extensive buildings were raised in or 
near Bonn that to this day excite our admiration. 
The Elector Joseph Clement, who reigned from 1691 
to 1723, commenced the fine palace that now forms 
the university, the library, and the clinic hospital, 
which work was completed by his nephew and suc- 
cessor Clemens August, who occupied the throne 
from 1723 to 1761. This luxurious and extravagant 
prince extended the avenue from the palace to the 
Coblentzer gate, and the row of buildings from this 
gate as far as the Atte ZoU; thus completing the 
ancient portion of the town on the south side. To 
him owe alike their existence, the palace of Clemens- 
ruh and Clemenshof in Poppelsdorf, the Vinea Domini 
in the Coblentzer Strasse, the fine castle of Augus- 
tusburg at Brtihl with its charming gardens, the 
now no longer visible palace of the Herzogslust or 
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Rottchen in the Kotten forest, the little pavilions of 
the Falkenlust at Briihl and Entenfang at Bergdorf, 
as well as the palaces at Arnsberg and Paderhorn, 
and the hunting lodge of Clemenswerth near Emms. 
At the same period was formed the Hof garden, to- 
gether with the alleys by which the town is environed. 

All these additions succeeded in giving Bonn the 
prestige of a royal residence, and the manifestation of 
a brilliant variety of every phase of life was naturally 
called forth. The different courts with their large 
retinues, the envoys from foreign princes, the aris- 
tocracy of the country who sought the society of their 
sovereign, imparted animation to the town and its 
neighbourhood; and the meanest burghers enjoyed 
the privilege of wandering at pleasure in the cheerful 
environs of the palace. 

Besides these public parks and avenues, smaller 
gardens seem to have been set apart for the special 
occupation of the more respectable portion of the 
citizens and officials. These grounds lay chiefly be- 
tween the Coblentzer road and the Rhine, and were 
planted with shrubberied walks, and studded with 
trelHced arbours or summer-houses. These were 
raised in succession upon the high shores of the river, 
in order to the more perfect enjoyment of the prospect 
offered by the animated train of barges, the rich 
plains on the opposite side, and the chain of the Seven 
mountains beyond, bounding the distance. 
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In our day a remarkable alteration is visible in 
this neighbourhood, a number of houses having 
gradually sprung up, that look so striking from the 
site of the ancient toll-house, contemplated alike with 
unfailing gratification by both the Bonn inhabitant 
and the passing traveller. 

In one of these gardens upon the banks of the 
Rhine, a few days subsequent to the storm described 
in the opening chapter, was seen towards evening 
the widow of the state councillor Von Breuning stand- 
ing under a wide-spreading apple-tree, occupied in 
the arrangement of various cold viands, bottles, plates 
and glasses, upon the fairest of damask-covered tables. 
A footman and maid who had assisted in the unpack- 
ing of various dainties, now returned, carrying a large 
soup toureen. The lady was putting the last touch 
to her work of preparation, when a shrill childish 
voice from that part of the garden leading towards 
the street cried out, " Mother, mother, I am bringing 
Count Waldstein." 

Fran von Breuning, looking somewhat embar- 
rassed, murmured to herself, "what can the foolish 
child be doing?" 

The next moment a little girl of about thirteen 
appeared on the scene, dragging after her, rather than 
conducting, a stranger of a refined and noble aspect. 

"Tour little daughter, madam," apologised the 
intruder, " has taken it upon herself to bring an un- 
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bidden guest. Pardon me, but there was no choice 
left me. The child darted out upon me while passing 
the garden-gate, and pressed me so urgently to enter, 
indeed took such forcible possession of my hand, that 
I could do nothing but yield." 

" Lore, Lore !" said the mother reprovingly to the 
child. 

"But we expect other guests," cried the little 
girl; "my brothers have invited their friends, and 
why may I not have mine?" 

"I must beg you to excuse this forward child," 
said the lady, turning to the stranger. 

" What is there to forgive ?" he answered. " Little 
Lore's heart is in the right place. Let her ever con- 
sider me in the light of her friend." 

" If it is not disagreeable to you," said Madame 
von Breuning, " I will ask you to take a seat among 
us. My sons have invited a few young men to join 
them, and will be here directly, I endeavour. as 
much as possible to attract my children to their home 
by permitting an unrestrained and cheerful inter- 
course with their friends under my own eye; by 
which means I trust to guard most effectually against 
perils from without. Their father has been un- 
happily taken from them early. And as my position 
as a widow prevents my following them into the 
world, I can only strive to make them happy at 
home." 
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"And in this you act upon a most admirable 
principle," observed the count. " And as the society 
of ingenuous youth is ever delightful to me, I will 
take the liberty of accepting your kind invitation to 
make one of your circle, in the hope of becoming 
acquainted with the children of so excellent a parent. 
Only let me entreat you not to allow me to be a 
further hindrance to your preparations." 

With this he took the seat nearest the lady, who 
turned again to the table, and carefully examining the 
appearance of the tureen, called out to her little girl, 
" Lore, did you remember the herbs ?" 

" Yes, mother," answered the child ; and she shook 
a heap of plants out of her apron. 

"There are many old customs peculiar to the 
Rhine, of which we in northern Germany know 
nothing," observed the guest. "No one with us 
takes soup at this time of day." 

"Tou will not find this soup bad," answered 
Madame von Breuning. " I think you will approve 
of it when it is ready." 

She then dropped some large lumps of sugar into 
the vessel, covered them over with a quantity of 
herbs consisting of the finest cut stalks and leaves, 
making a third layer of slices of orange. Upon this 
she poured the contents of' several bottles. A most 
agreeable fragrance now emanated from the huge 
bowl. 
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"This is certainly a most original composition," 
remarked the count, looking at the orange rinds and 
other accessories. But Fran von Breuning allowed 
him to make his observations undisturbed, only 
begging him to have patience until she had stirred 
the brew well round. 

After a few minutes she reached him a glass-ftill, 
saying, "Tell me how you appreciate my soup?" 

"It is most excellent!" he exclaimed. "A most 
fragrant beverage! What is it called?" 

" Maitrank," said his hostess. " It is a Rhenish 
mixture. We drink it every year on the shores of 
our river, and it makes us fresh and gay. My boys 
have a Maitrank party this evening." 

The count enquired minutely as to the ingredients. 
She enumerated especially the woodroof and orange 
as imparting a peculiarly fine flavour to the wine. 
He seemed to be filled with the notion of introducing 
the drink into his Austrian home. 

Meanwhile, a party of youths engaged in lively 
conversation advanced through the garden. It con- 
sisted of the sons of Madame von Breuning, Stephen 
Christopher, and little Laurenz (generally called Lenz) 
and several fellow students, among whom was the 
young man with whom we are already acquainted 
under the name of Franz G. Wegeler. 

Upon perceiving the Count von Waldstein, the 
noisy tones of the young academicians somewhat 
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subsided, for they recognised in this distinguished 
chevalier no less a person than the chief favourite of 
the young Elector, Max Franz. 

There was therefore a certain bashfulness and re- 
straint perceptible in their demeanour, but this the 
count as an accomplished man of the world knew 
well how to remove. Once seated and their tongues 
loosened, the young people soon forgot their shyness, 
and talk and laughter were once more in circulation. 

" What success had you upon your botanical 
expedition among the Seven mountains?" inquired 
Madame von Breuning of the tall student. 

"Wegeler has discovered a new lusua naturoBj^ 
cried Stephen, the eldest son of the house. 

" Yes, indeed, a marvel, a phenomenon, a comet," 
added Christopher the second son. 

"He may laugh who will," returned Wegeler, 
"but I stand by my opinion." 

"And are we not to have it imparted to us?" 
asked the count. 

"Tell, tell!" cried the youths, with one voice. 

Even Lenz the youngest boy, and Leonore the 
little girl, put in their entreaties. 

Wegeler then related his singular meeting with 
Beethoven, who proved to be the wonder and phe- 
nomenon alluded to. His animated and well-told 
narration produced different effects upon the different 
hearers. The students evidently believed that their 
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friend had beheld with too partial eyes, and was 
indulging in no small allowance of exaggeration. 
There was accordingly a dubious smile to be seen 
upon the countenance first of one, then of another. 

Strangely enough, the count seemed to be inter- 
ested most of all, and expressed his opinion at the 
close, " that the individual in question must be some- 
thing quite out of the common way." 

" I have heard of the boy before," said Madame 
von Breuning. " When he was eleven years old he 
dedicated three sonatas of his own composition to the 
late Elector, addressed in the most pompous language, 
very evidently dictated by his master. People talked 
very much about him at that time. Some lauded 
him to the skies as an infant prodigy, while others 
shrugged their shoulders over such precocity. Since 
then the talk about him has subsided. I believe the 
family are in bad circumstances, owing to the in- 
veterate drinking propensities of the father." 

" Precisely on this account," cried Wegeler, " it 
appears to me that humanity demands some inter- 
ference in behalf of the boy ; due no less to his good 
heart than to his talents." 

" Let us hear something of his life," sa^d the 
count. 

"With great pleasure," replied the student. " And 
you may rely upon the truth of the facts that I have 
had out of Ludwig's own mouth, as we are neigh- 
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bour's children. I am five years older than he, and 
have at the request of his mother given him some 
lessons in Latin. 

"The family history is not traced back further 
than to his grandfather, who according to Ludwig 
was primo basso to the Elector Clemens August, and 
later, under Maximilian Frederick, became capel- 
meister. He was born at Maestricht, and seems to 
have bee^i externally a short powerful man with 
sparkling eyes. From his last post it is evident that 
he was more than a mere singer ; indeed that he must 
have been a very good musician. To this day he is 
applauded as the arranger of the * Amore artigiano,' 
and * The Deserter of Monsigny.' He appears even 
to have composed an opera that has been represented 
on the stage. Moreover, he apparently possessed 
very fair m^ans ; a fine portrait of him is still exist- 
ing, painted by the court painter Radour. The son 
of this man, Johann von Beethoven, whom we know 
as court tenor, married, towards the end of the year 
1760, Helen Kererish, from the valley of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, opposite Coblentz, widow of the val6t-de-cham- 
bre to the late Elector. He took her home to his 
father's house, where they all lived together in the 
back part of the house number 515, in the Bonn 
Strasse. The first child of this marriage, a boy 
called Ludwig Maria, died a week after his birth. 
On the 17th December, 1770, however, appeared a 
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second, whose sponsors were the grandfather and 
a neighbour named Gertrude Mtiller. This was the 
Ludwig von Beethoven of whom we are now speak- 
mg. 

" The old capelmeister," continued Wegeler after 
a pause, "died when Ludwig was three years old. 
In him the family lost their only stay. Cares seemed 
indeed on the increase, two sons being added to thehr 
family, of whom the eldest was named Carl, and the 
second Johann. The earnings of the father were too 
small for them to continue their accustomed style of 
living. Their little patrimony was therefore speedily 
exhausted ; the more so from the tenor singer having 

contracted habits of intemperance, which, alas ! con- 

* 

tinue until this day, and lose him the assistance he 
might otherwise receive from benevolent persons. 
His wife on the contrary is a most excellent and 
capable mother and manager, who takes all possible 
trouble to bring up her children well, and to keep 
them in the right path. Unfortunately, she has often 
the direst want to struggle against. It is to her care 
that the son principally owes his being on the road to 
become a wpU-conducted man." 

" Has the boy given very early indication of 
musical talent?" enquired the count. 

" It is said," returned Wegeler, " that music is of 
all talents the most frequently hereditary; but an 
infant prodigy, such as Mozart, he was by no means. 
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His first instruction in music he received from his 
father, who made him confine himself in the strictest 
possible manner to the most difficult exercises; by 
which system he expected the more rapidly to turn 
his talent to account. 

"Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the boy did not evince much satisfaction at his 
work, and often required to be forced to the instrument. 
For violin playing he had shewed still less inclina- 
tion. By far the greatest pleasure has been afibrded 
him by the lessons received from the musical director 
and chief hautboy player, Pfifier, a first-rate artiste, 
as well as a man of a kind and genial temperament. 
His organ playing is under the supervision of the 
court organist of the Eder. Music director Neefe is 
his present master in composition. But a too severe 
and rigorous criticism on his part has had the efiect 
of discouraging him. 

" As regards the general education of the boy, it 
has neither been remarkably good nor the reverse. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, and Latin he has learned 
in the public school." 

"But in all these details there is nothing that 
might not apply to the most ordinary child," ob- 
served Stephen von Breuning. 

"A most commonplace line of life," added 
Christopher. 

" All the more remarkable therefore that the boy 
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is so developing himself beyond the average," re- 
torted the student. " What he is, he has made him- 
self. And in my opinion, he is destined to become 
something extraordinary. Upon his musical per- 
formances I can pronounce no judgment, being not 
suflSciently versed in the mysteries of the art. But 
I have an inward conviction that he will display im- 
mense power in the same, presupposing that Nature 
has gifted him with the necessary talent: as boy 
though he is, he has the strength of a man to work 
out a talent. Indeed I have never seen a man who 
possessed his force of character and perseverance. If 
he shrank from the exercise given him by his father, 
he applied himself to others of his own selection 
almost equally severe. But to his .nature freedom is 
indispensable, constraint only embittering him. He 
has too an astonishing clearness of perception with 
regard to the goal that he has in view. He says 
things about his art that he can never have heard, 
and which must proceed from his own mind. And 
these outpourings are always remarkable. All of 
which convinces me that he is destined to become 
a great man." 

" Tell us something of the disposition of the 
youth," said the count.. "With minds cast in so 
sharp and rugged a mould, there is often much to be 
regretted in this respect ; but in my opinion no true 
artist can be deficient in heart." 
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" He has abundance of that/' cried Wegeler with 
enthusiasm. '^ It is his feelings perhaps that inspire 
me with the deepest sympathy for him. If his mental 
powers are of the highest order, and interest me ac- 
cordingly, still more does his heart draw me towards 
him. When we had that walk together through the 
Seven mountains, almost unconsciously to himself 
I extracted a perception of the utter loneliness of a 
struggling artist. His bearing upon the mountain 
summit during the storm, his disjointed communica- 
tion, and his organ-playing in the church at Heister- 
bach, betrayed more to me than he possibly intended. 
When I offered him my friendship he pressed my 
hand passionately. That evening, as we came down 
the Bhine by moonlight, a soft mood seemed to come 
over him ; he grasped my hand anew, and with the 
tears in his eyes he said, in a low tone, ' So I have 
one friend then !' " 

*' Upon whom you may ever rely," I answered : 
" but you must open your heart to me. I see there 
are many things weighing upon your soul." 

He replied: "I have felt myself so frightfully 
alone in my troubles. But now I have some one 
with whom I can talk over everything, and who will 
help to make me what I ought and wish to be." 

" He has however told me little or nothing of their 
pecuniary difficulties, but they have become evident 
to me in the course of our acquaintance ; and although 
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he does not permit himself to indulge in any censure 
of his father's irregular and reprehensible life, it is 
very clear to me how innately repugnant it is to him. 
That he idolises his gentle pious mother with a 
fervent devotion, I am equally certain. He even 
tries secretly to better her necessitous condition by 
giving music lessons among some of the smaller 
shopkeepers, the earnings of which he dedicates in 
the tenderest manner to the household expenses, with- 
out so much as expending one kreuzer upon himself. 
Also for his little brothers he testifies a remarkable 
and most considerate affection. Ungainly looking, 
and almost uncouth as the boy is in his manners, his 
heart overflows with passionate feeling and sensitive- 
ness. It is true, all this is concealed by his shy 
constrained exterior, but that is partly owing to his 
unhappy family circumstances. Aware of the low 
opinion entertained of his father, he believes that he 
also must be suspected and avoided. Thus the ex- 
istence of this gifted boy is a troubled one, the 
amelioration of which demands the attention of the 
benevolent." 

Frau von Breuning and the young men became 
gradually touched by Wegeler's description, and sat 
silent in a circle. 

The chevalier then said : " If your partiality has 
not led you into colouring too highly, the nature of 
this stripling must be in truth most extraordinary." 
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" That it is," exclaimed the student ; " I believe 
I am not exaggerating." 

" And how do you think one could best help this 
young artist?" enquired the count further. "Per- 
haps—" 

" As Ludwig's friend I have well considered the 
matter," interposed Wegeler. "But upon all ac- 
counts I would entreat you not to think of pecuniary 
assistance, as that, instead of gratifying him, would 
but further estrange and embitter his sensitive dis- 
position. Since I have seen the effect produced upon 
him by those for whom he feels respect, I have come 
to the conviction that there is nothing he so much 
desires, nor that would more improve him, than ad- 
mittance into good society: and I must honestly 
confess that my thoughts were directed chiefly to the 
house of our honoured hostess, to whose softening 
influence my own heart and mind are so much 
indebted." 

" There is no need to say more," exclaimed Frau 
von Breuning. " Only bring your young friend." 

" Thank you very much," said the student warmly; 
"and I only hope you will never repent this kind 
proof of your confidence in me. And as your sons 
follow art, and I perform a little on the violoncello, 
our trios and quartets will be improved." 

" But we must devise some plan for bettering the 
condition of the mother and little brothers," put in 
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the count. "The world and Its inhabitants are so 
constructed that one cannot well live without means." 

" When Frau von Breuning has once learned to 
know young Beethoven," said Wegeler, " I entertain 
the hope that she will entrust him with the musical 
instruction of little Lenz and Lore. The children 
should a,t all events soon begin with the rudiments of 
the piano, and I am persuaded that Ludwig would do 
his part by them conscientiously." 

" Supposing I like him in other respects, I have 
no objection," answered his hostess. 

" But I should like to do something for the young 
artist also," interposed the count. " I am passionately 
fond of music, and should consider it a real privilege 
to be able to further the advancement of this gifted 
boy in his art." 

" There can be no reason against your doing so," 
cried the student; "I only considered it to be my 
duty first to open out a way for my young friend. 
This once effected, and in so desirable a manner, I 
would not wish to prevent any one from interesting 
himself in his progress. On the contrary, I am most 
anxious for you to see young Beethoven; and as 
matters now stand, I will not delay to introduce him 
to Frau von Breuning, when you will observe him 
and judge for yourself as to his talent." 

"I shall be veiy glad," said the count; '^but 
I find I have already overstayed my time over mai- 
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trank and the prospects of your artist, and my duty 
now demands my attendance upon the Elector. 
Accept my warmest thanks for your most amiable 
hospitality, and for the interesting narration; and 
you especially, little Lore." 

He was about to withdraw, when a little man 
entered the garden, whose sparkling eyes, animated 
features, as well as his movements, indicated peculiar 
energy of character. 

"Ah, there is the capelmeister, the professor!" 
cried the youths all together. 

"What a good thing you are here, my dear Kies," 
sounded above all the voice of Wegeler. " Do give 
us your unbiassed opinion of Ludwig von Beethoven." 

" He is a genius," said Kies ; " who, if he goes the 
right way, and has success, will be one of the greatest 
masters of his art." 

" Bravo !" cried the student. 

" Then we must take care," said the count with 
a quiet smile, "that he does go the right way, and 
thus ensure success." 

Then taking a courteous farewell of his hostess, 
and pressing little Lore by the hand, he bowed to the 
young men, and left the garden escorted by the two 
sons of the house. 

When the guest, and after him Frau von Breun- 
ing and the music-director Franz Eies, had taken 
their departure, the hitherto somewhat restrained tone 
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that had characterised the intercourse of the youths 
was thrown aside. They addressed themselves anew 
to the excellent maitrank, and jested and sang until 
the sounds reached far into the still evening. None 
however seemed happier than the faithful Wegeler. 
He had succeeded to his heart's desire in his work of 
friendship. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Upon the death of his father, the bass singer and 
capelmeister, the court tenor, Johann von Beethoven, 
had quitted the house in the Bonn Strasse. He and 
his family now occupied a few modest rooms at No. 
934, Eheingasse. 

On the afternoon of the day following the mai- 
trank party, the studious Wegeler entered the door- 
way of this high-storied house, and mounted the dark 
staircase with the purpose of calling upon the young 
composer. 

Upon reaching the floor rented by the singer, he 
heard a conversation through the aperture of the un- 
latched door, that less from curiosity than modesty 
he was unwilling to disturb. He therefore paused 
on the threshold, and became auditor to a discourse 
that ran as follows. 

" No, no !" ejaculated a soft feminine voice, " I can- 
not take this money. It is too much, it is too much." 

" I tell you," returned the voice of a man, " I 
am only freeing myself from an old debt. If I have 
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achieved any success in music, I owe it entii:ely to 
the old capelmeister, your father-in-law. He gave 
me lessons in thorough-bass for years together, and 
took untiring pains with me. At first I was poor, 
I could make him no return; but now I am in 
receipt of a good salary as capelmeister, and I am 
well paid besides for my lessons. It would weigh on 
my conscience were I not to fulfil my first obligations. 
And as the old gentleman is dead, I naturally dis- 
charge my debts to his family." 

*' Supposing as you say," returned the woman, 
*^ there was then no return made, the value of your 
time has already brought in considerable sums to our 
house, and you must surely overrate the amount of 
obligation you may possibly have incurred to my 
father-in-law." 

"But you do not doubt my word?" was the irri- 
table rejoinder. 

"Before I accept anything more from you," re- 
turned the woman, with much gentleness, "I must 
ask my husband. He will know if you are not 
doing too much." 

" That you may not be guilty of such folly," cried 
the other, " I would have you know that I will have 
nothing to do with him in the matter." 

" Ah, my God ! " murmured the woman, beginning 
to weep. 

"Why should we -shut our eyes to the truth?" 
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then said the man soothingly. " All his earnings go 
to the public-house, and your lot is most necessitous." 

" And you would alleviate it by alms ?" sobbed 
the woman. 

"Do not take it in this light — only believe me/' 
returned the other, in a tone of persuasion. 

"Tour kindness is too much for me/' said the 
woman, " take the money back. If the capelmeister 
instructed you, you have repaid it an hundred-fold 
to my Ludwig, who to you alone owes his love of 
the violin, formerly so distasteful to him, and the 
progress that you say he has made in his music. 
Let one debt be discharged by another." 

" But who reckons upon my doing all this by him 
for nothing?" retorted the man. "Believe me, I 
write down every lesson I give, not in smoke, but in 
black and white. So soon as he can, he shall pay 
me every penny. Ludwig is a clever lad, and will 
become one day a great musician. Then will come 
your days of prosperity, and my debt. But I must 
be off to my lesson. So here lies the money upon 
the table, and I wish you good-bye." 

Wegeler heard hasty steps in the room. He re- 
treated to a dark comer to avoid the appearance of 
having been a listener. Had he not already recog- 
nised the tones of the speaker, the glimpse of the 
hastily retreating figure would have left him in little 
doubt as to his individuality. 
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" That Kies is an excellent fellow," he thought to 
himself; "he knows how to make his good deeds 
most acceptable. After all, musicians are not so bad 
as the world would often make them out to be." 

After a pause he knocked at the door, and was 
told to come in. 

Ludwig's mother was in the act of putting some- 
thing into her pocket. She- placed herself against 
the light in order to conceal the tears that still stood 
in her eyes. 

Wegeler seemed to perceive nothing imusual, and 
enquired for her son. 

" He is in his room," said Frau von Beethoven. 

Wegeler then entered an apartment looking out 
upon the yard behind, the appearance of which was 
in the last degree squalid. A ricketty bedstead of 
rough wood, with the coarsest of coverlids that stood 
in one comer, shewed that it was used as a bedroom. 
An old piano, upon which lay a violin, stood against 
the wall, and a deal table covered with books and 
music denoted the musical tastes of its occupant. 
Above the piano hung a fine oil painting; it repre- 
sented the old capelmeister Ludwig von Beethoven 
in rich attire. Several prints of celebrated composers 
completed the adornment of the walls. 

This little world was the home of Ludwig von 
Beethoven. With face flushed and flashing eyes he 
stood on one leg, resting the other upon an old chair. 
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Before him were sheets of miisie-paper, upon which 
he hurriedly scratched some notes. So immersed was 
he in his work, he seemed hardly to notice the entrance 
of his friend. 

Wegeler passed by him, and placing himself at 
the window, silently contemplated the singular bear- 
ing of the boy, who now rushed to the piano and 
struck a few chords, then in a rough voice sang 
through a cadence, and finally hurried back to his 
table to write down the approved harmonisation. 

A strange fire seemed to pervade his whole being 
while thu§ engaged, a convulsive palpitation and trem- 
bling being perceptible in every limb and feature. 

The observation of this was so interesting to his 
friend, that he restrained himself from the slightest 
movement, scarcely allowing himself to breathe. 

At last Ludwig called out, "Fine!" and he 
scrawled a huge crab's foot below the notes. 

" Well, Furioso, what have you finished?" asked 
the student. 

" A trio in E flat for piano, violin, and violoncello. 
It is a most daring plunge into free composition, and 
contains a scherzo quite moral in style that will be 
much imitated." 

" Do you know a proverb beginning ' Self-praise, 
etc.'?" asked the student playfully. 

**PahI" returned Ludwig. "A man is a man. 
I say what I think." 
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" Will you have it published?" asked Wegeler. 

" Certainly, if it were possible," answered the 
boy; "but who will take anything from mef A 
name is more than merit. But 1 shall make myself 
a name." 

"And then you will make much money, my 
Furioso," added Wegeler drily. 

"Money like hay," said the boy; "but that is 
second to fame." 

" Well then, have your trio performed," exclaimed 
his friend. " Fame will follow upon wings." 

"As if anyone would perform a composition of 
mine," was the scornful reply. " I am too young in 
the eyes of the world. People laugh at me. The 
greater part of musicians are envious, but the time 
will come when I will have a laugh at them. And 
you shall live to see it." 

"Then shall I have the piece performed for you?" 
asked the other. 

" How could you manage it?" 

"That is my affair," said Wegeler confidently. 
" Have you written it out?" 

"I have just finished the parts," answered the 
composer. 

" Then give them to me," said the friend gaily ; 
" only you must play the piano part." 

"Agreed," returned the boy; and he gave him 
the music. 
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" One thing more," then said Wegeler ; " I have 
the intention of introducing you into a good family, 
to some members of which jou are to give lessons. 
ShaU you like this?" 

" Certainly, if I like the people. Where do they 
live?" 

"That you will learn presently," returned the 
student. " But the family is one where not only your 
time will be repaid, but where the cravings of your 
heart and mind will be alike stayed and directed; 
a humanising, elevating influence, necessary to you 
beyond every thing." 

Young Beethoven regarded him for a moment 
with kindling eyes ; then he exclaimed, " You good 
Franz !" 

"Make yourself ready, then," said his friend. 
"Polish up your exterior, and come with me." 

"But where?" enquired the perplexed lad. 

" Follow me, and trust in me," returned the stu- 
dent. " I will lead you on a good road." 

" So be it," laughed the young artist. He then 
endeavoured to reduce his unruly hair to some degree 
of order, performed various ablutions in a comer, and 
donned his Sunday's best. When all was done, he 
still presented a rugged enough exterior. At this 
juncture his mother entered the room, and asked, 
"where he was going?" 

Wegeler still looked mysterious. But the good 
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woman said that she trusted her son to him in full 
confidence. The youths then quitted the old house, 
and threading yarious narrow streets and crossing 
the market-place, they reached the Mtinster Platz, 
where the spiry towers and arches of the massive 
Romanesque minster rose high towards heaven. 

Immediately opposite this fine church, on the north- 
east side of the square, was a mansion in the style of 
the previous centuiy. A fenced-in lawn, secured by 
an iron railing and a closed gate, threw it back from 
the street. Wegeler and his companion halted at 
the entrance, and rang the bell. A footman from the 
house answered the summons. The student strode 
through the garden, and entered the house with the 
confidence of an old friend, and without being an- 
nounced. He knocked at a door, and almost with- 
out waiting for an answer walked in, dragging after 
him by the hand the somewhat bashful musician. 

"Here is my young friend Ludwig von Beetho- 
ven," cried Wegeler. Saying which, he presented 
the boy to his assembled company. This consisted 
of all the members of the Von Breuning family, 
namely, the privy councillor's widow, her sons 
Christopher, Stephen, and Lenz, and her little daugh- 
ter Leonore. The worthy lady received the boy, 
who it was easy to see was not much used to mingle 
in society, with great cordiality ; while she expressed 
the hope that he would be like Wegeler, a friend to 
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her sons. He was received in the same friendly 
manner by her children. The two eldest sons, who 
exceeded him by a year or two, shook hands with 
him, while Lenz, who was nearest his own age, and 
Lore stared at him with eyes full of interest. The 
.young artist was much moved by the manner of this 
reception. Before, when he had been invited to 
houses of this sort on account of his musical talent, 
he had been used to be patronised, or to be regarded 
as an infant prodigy. To receive a cordial welcome 
for his own sake was so new to him, that it went to 
his very heart. 

In other parts of the large saloon, the massive 
furniture of which, the picture-laden walls, handsome 
grand piano, and other musical instruments, betokened 
the wealth of the inmates, there were several other 
persons, in whom Beethoven recognised his master 
the violinist, and capelmeister Franz Kies, together 
with other members of the Elector's orchestra, from 
whom he received a kindly greeting. Ries, who was 
on a most friendly footing with his scholars, pre- 
sented him to two strangers whom he introduced as 
the brothers Andreas and Bernhard Romberg, cele- 
brated performers on the violin and violoncello. With 
the remainder of those present Ludwig did not now 
come in contact. He was the less affected by this, 
inasmuch as his whole attention was rivetted upon 
a pretty blonde, who with long fair curls and bright 
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blue eyes flitted gracefully through the room, casting 
an occasional glance upon him in passing. 

The company was apparently assembled for musi- 
cal purposes. It was therefore evident that the Frau 
von Breuning cherished music in her circle as a 
means of elevating both heart and mind, and that she 
strove to stimulate her sons to perseverance and a 
laudable ambition in its pursuit, by allowing them to 
take part in the performances upon such occasions. 
In this it was not the mother's purpose to educate 
her sons as professed musicians. She was aware 
that to this end especial gifts were necessary: but 
she knew likewise that nothing tended so much to 
the attainment of any excellence in an art, as an 
agreeable stimulus in the same; and that further, 
every innocent occupation carried out in a right spirit 
produces generally beneficial effects upon the dispo- 
sition. 

Accordingly, several double quartets and trios 
were given, in which Stephen and Christopher as 
well as Wegeler (who could play a little on the 
violoncello) performed seconds, the various members 
of the orchestra taking the prominent and most diffi- 
cult parts. To Beethoven was assigned the place at 
the piano, at which he acquitted himself to universal 
satisfaction. 

Then the graceful maiden with the curls was led 
forward to sing, and Ludwig was requested to ac- 
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company her, Frau von Breuning introducing her to 
the young musician as Fraulein Jeanette von Honrath 
from C!ologne. After the wont of many young ladies, 
upon being requested to favour the company with 
the sound of their voices, she hesitated awhile, com- 
plained of a slight hoarseness, feared she was not in 
good voice; then turned over the leaves of some 
music-books, and examined the different keys in 
which the songs were written, eon^e of which she was 
afraid were too high, and others too low. Finally 
however she consented to make the attempt, and to 
this end she must lean over the piano to read the 
words ; whereby her curls now fell on the leaves of 
the music-book, then rested for a moment on the 
shoulders of the young musician. Poor lad I exposed 
for the first time to the fire of these innocent feminine 
coquetries, he turned hot and cold; and the light 
breath that played through his hair infrised a new life 
into his whole being. 

At last she began to sing. Her voice was full 
and sweet, and filled the saloon with its bell-like 
tones. Both words and music were given with the 
greatest expression. Beethoven accompanied to per- 
fection, giving himself up entirely to the song, and 
bearing her gently along with him. The first song 
over, amid general applause, no persuasions were 
necessary for a second, third, and so on. Nothing 
more was heard of an invalided voice and unsuitable 
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songs ; and in the general acknowledgment they 
were entirely forgotten. The maiden smilingly at- 
tributed a full share of her commendation to her 
accompanyist, and both were sensible of a fresh 
stimulus. Their eyes met more frequently in the 
right understanding that should ever exist between 
melody and accompaniment. But when she looked 
at him with her bright sparkling eyes, while singing 
the well-known words of a song of that day, ending 

"Mich heute noch yon Dir zu treunen, 
TJnd dieses nicht verhindem konnen 
1st zu empfindlich fur mein Herz;" 

the boy's heart beat aloud. This song was hailed 
with fresh applause, and while the world seemed to 
swim before Ludwig's eyes, Wegeler went up to him 
and whispered in his ear : " Now your trio will be 
given; but don't betray yourself. Let no one sus- 
pect it to be yours. I have given it to Count Wald- 
stein. He is much interested in you. Make your 
own cause good." 

At this moment the Count Waldstein, who had 
lately joined the party, advanced towards the mu- 
sicians, with the words : " Our kind hostess informed 
me of your presence in her circle. I have just re- 
ceived a trio that has been much recommended to 
me; and upon finding this assemblage of talent I 
cannot say what satisfaction it would afford me, and 
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I believe yourselves likewise, were you to give this 
work a trial." 

From all sides sounded an affirmative, mingled 
with enquiries as to the name of the composer ; and 
whispered surmises that the count, who was known 
to be an excellent musician, had perhaps himself 
produced the work. 

" I propose," observed Waldstein, with the smile 
peculiar to him, " that we put aside for the present 
the question of the composer, and proceed to the 
music; we may then perhaps be able to discover 
the artist through his work." 

This suggestion was agreed to unanimously. The 
count then selected the two Rombergs and young 
Beethoven to give it the trial, who placed themselves 
at once before their instruments, and although play- 
ing prima vista, led off with both precision and ex- 
pression, producing a most favorable effect upon the 
audience. The scherzo especially astonished them 
with its original turns and general vigour. A full 
meed of praise was bestowed upon the unknown com- 
poser. 

"Well, and by what master is it?" asked 
Wegeler. 

"It cannot be Haydn, it is too passionate," said 
the elder Eomberg. 

"Neither is it by Mozart," added his brother 
Bemhard; "some gloomy passages and eccentricities 
prevent it from being his." 
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" At all events/' observed Eies, " it is by a man 
who thoroughly understands his work." 

"Sir Count, step forth from your modest ob- 
scurity," said Frau von Breuning playfully, turning 
to the chevalier. 

" I will indeed expound the riddle," rejoined the 
count. " The composer of this trio is young Ludwig 
von Beethoven." 

Upon the faces of all present, with the exception 
of Waldstein and Wegeler, who looked upon his 
young friend with eyes full of sympathy, the most 
undisguised astonishment was perceptible. The mu- 
sicians, not excepting Eies, looked as if something 
had fallen from the clouds. To the first expressions 
of surprise succeeded a general congratulation of 
the talented boy, expressed with an intense hearti- 
ness on the part of the different members of the Von 
Breuning family, in which even the musicians, al- 
though with a certain undefined air of mistrust, could 
not refrain from joining. Wegeler pressed his hand ; 
the count was full of kindness and condescension 
towards the young musician. But when Jeanette 
von Honrath gave him her hand, a hot sensation 
seemed to reach his very heart. Frau von Breuning, 
accompanied by Wegeler, then took Beethoven aside, 
and asked him whether he would undertake the 
musical instruction of her two children. Full of 
thankfulness towards a house in which he had passed 
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SO happy an evening, he agreed at once, and Lenz 
and Lore, who were about to go to bed, were re- 
called, and smiled with much satisfaction upon their 
young master. 

Meanwhile Waldstein drew the capelmeister into 
a comer of the saloon, and asked, '^ But why is this 
young man not a member of the Electoral orchestra ?" 

"I would have proposed it long ago," answered 
Kies, "if I had not known our musicians. Among 
the children of harmony there exists unfortunately 
much discord. Envy and ill-feeling know neither 
beginning nor end. What would the sullen old grey- 
beards say to the introduction of a boy like that? 
His life would scarcely be safe." 

" We will see to that," cried the count. " The 
youth has first-rate talents. He is worth any ten. 
I shall speak to the Elector." 

The company now seated themselves round a large 
table, upon which was spread out an excellent sup- 
per, and where they remained some time engaged in 
cheerful conversation. Ludwig sat next Jeanette von 
Honrath with sparkling eyes. It is true, many words 
were not at his command ; but when the time came 
for him to go home, he strode beside Wegeler filled 
with tumultuous joy and undefinable hopes. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



Young Beethoven became speedily domesticated in 
the Von Breuning family. The children's music- 
lessons, which from the talent of both boy and girl 
were a source of mutual pleasure, took him daily to 
the house in Munster Platz. The hour chosen for 
the lessons being one late in the afternoon, it usually 
fell out that Ludwig remained on during the evening, 
when the various members of the family met together 
to follow their different avocations. Those of an in- 
structive nature gave the youthful artist an insight 
into a new world. In return for his musical services 
he was assisted by the young academicians in lite- 
rature and general knowledge, in the pursuit of which 
they were joined by the ever studious and intelligent 
Wegeler. This tended not a little to the cultivation 
of his mind. As a foundation of this was selected 
the study of the ancients ; and as Ludwig was unable 
to read their compositions in the original, his friends 
took care that he should at least be able to enjoy 
them in the vernacular, not unfrequently reading 
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them with him. What delight did he not experience 
in the grand songs of old father Homer, as set forth 
in the Odyssey, the opportunity of enjoying which 
to the full was open to him at that period through 
the excellent translation of Voss. He was further 
excited, while the tone of his mind was elevated, 
by the biographies of those celebrated men of whom 
Plutarch has been the able historian, and he became 
filled with the desire of walking in their worthy foot- 
steps. He then and thus learned to know and love 
the works that became later the companions of his 
life. He made likewise an intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of the period, that .had then 
reached the zenith of its brilliancy. It was the age 
of Lessing, Klopstock, and Herder, and Goethe's 
star was already in the ascendant. 

The young men were deeply occupied with these 
and contemporary authors. Wegeler, together with 
Stephen and Christopher von Breuning, indulged in 
various poetical efforts, the results of which obtained 
a large local circulation, and were sometimes set to 
music by Ludwig. There was therefore no lack of 
subjects of interest. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in this youth- 
ful circle there was no want of mirth and gaiety, 
becoming that joyous age when the cares of life are 
unknown. And to whom is not the nature of such 
outbursts familiar? Dear alike to those who are 
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enabled to be the moving springs of the sports and 
pastimes of this their playtime of life, as well as to 
those whose lot should it chance to be in shadow, can 
at least look out upon sunshine. But in the house- 
hold of the Von Breunings there were interests at 
stake beyond the average ones of a young circle, and 
at this period in particular each throbbing heart found 
itself in especial perturbation. The cause of all this 
turmoil and excitement was nothing more nor less 
than Fraulein Jeanette von Honrath, whose charms 
had made captive the heart of each youth and boy 
excepting Wegeler, brought within the range of her 
influence. 

Now this was by no means surprising, the per- 
sonal beauty of the maiden being no less striking 
than her mental charms and her readiness to oblige 
all those with whom she came in contact. 

Indisputably the years of the young lady were 
disproportioned to those of the striplings. But what 
boy, whose heart is beginning to open, pauses to 
consider the discrepancy between himself and his first 
love? Almost every young man's heart indeed 
undergoes a fiery ordeal for an object, who possibly 
returns the passionate devotion of her young lover 
with the calm afiection of a mother or an elder sister. 

So it might have been in this instance. Jeanette 
however entertained no little inclination towards 
coquetry, and so soon as , she perceived that the 
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academicians Stephen and Christopher, Lenz of the 
gymnasium^ and Beethoven the musician, were her 
slaves, she forthwith kept one and all in a condition 
of suspense not to be described, bestowing first upon 
one, then another, a kind word, and upon Beethoven 
bright glances and soft songs. 

"Mich heute noch yod Dir zu treunen, 
TJnd dieses nicht verhindem konnen 
1st zu empfindlich fur main Herz." 

Now one happy evening she whispered in the 
lad's ear her wish that he should bring her a song 
of his own composition, which she promised to take 
great pains in learning. Ludwig's face crimsoned 
with delight ; but ravished as he was at the proposi- 
tion, his reply only vented itself in inarticulate mur- 
murings, which however the smiling Jeanette knew 
well how to Construe into a rapturous assent. 

The very next morning, accordingly, Beethoven, 
whose home library was but a meagre one, might 
have been seen quitting the house of the Von Breu- 
nings and that of Wegeler, laden with as many 
books of poetry as he could carry. He determined 
to search through them until he should find a poem 
that in some way expressed the uncontrollable emo- 
tions of his heart ; and to this he proposed to arrange 
the most passionate melody that his genius was 
capable of producing, and thus make the maiden 
aware of his feelings towards her. 
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He tamed over the leaves with indescribable 
agitation; but he was not so easily satisfied as one 
wonld have expected. In no one composition oonld 
he find the nature of his stormy passion represented 
with snflicient force. All seemed to him equally flat 
and expressionless; or those that in the fsdntest 
degree indicated his feelings were not suited to their 
relative positions. He began to feel highly disgusted 
with his country's poets, not one of whom he con- 
sidered offered anything worthy of his composition. 

At this juncture Stephen von Breuning entered 
his room. 

Now, dear to Beethoven as was his fiiend, his 
presence at this moment disturbed him, and he testi- 
fied but little satisfaction upon seeing him. Stephen's 
manner also betrayed a certain constraint His first 
salutation failed in its wonted heartiness. 

'^ Good day, Beethoven," he said in an embarrassed 
tone. 

"Do you want anything?" asked Ludwig. 

"I — chanced to be — in this direction," was the 
answer, "and I thought I would come and see 
you." 

The musician made no reply, and continued to 
turn over the leaves of the book that lay before him 
on the table. 

A pause ensued, in which Stephen paced up and 
down the room and examined the pictures. 
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Then he asked, *' Whose portrait is the one that 
hangs over the piano?" 

Ludwig appeared as if he heard nothing, and re- 
mained immersed in his poems. 

'* Your studies appear to be of a very absorbing 
nature," observed the student. "What are you 
looking for? Can I perhaps assist you?" 

"Donner and Blitz!" exclaimed the composer, 
throwing his book angrily on one side, " what fools 
our poets are! Here have I been searching for hours 
together for a poem suitable for composition, and not 
three rational verses have I been able to find. It is 
miserable to think of the time 1 have wasted upon 
them." 

"Perhaps I could supply you with something 
suitable," suggested Stephen timidly, and with a 
faint blush. 

" Show me," returned Ludwig. 

" You would be doing me a great kindness — if 
you would set these words to music," continued 
young Breuning with more confidence, but still shyly. 
" — The poem is by a friend of mine — an acade- 
mician — who is deeply in love with a beautiful girl 
— and he wishes to declare himself in song. Would 
you perhaps?" 

" Let me see the verses," cried Beethoven. 

" I may not exactly let it out of my hands — my 
firiend forbade it — but I can read it to you." 
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" Then do so." 

Stephen took a sheet of paper out of his pocket, 
and read in a timid voice : 

** Du pochst 80 heisz, Du jimges .Herz, 
Herz was soil das geben? 
Du bist yoll Lust, Du bist yoll Scbmerz/ 
HerZy welch neues Leben! 

Das thut ein blaues Augenpaar 
Ein Mund in ros'geii Wangen 
Und helleSy blondes Lockenbaar, 
Die balten mich gefiEUigen. 

Ach Bchiittelt sie die Locken Licht 
Und blitzt sic mit den Augen, 
Wenn sie ans siiszen Lippen spricht, 
Da will kein Fliehen taugen. 

Du pochst so heisZy Du junges Herz, 
Herz, was soil das geben? 
Du bist yoll Lust, du bist yoll Schmerz, 
Herz, welch neues Leben!" 

He had no sooner ended than Beethoven jumped 
up, exclaiming, " My good fellow, that is precisely 
what I want. I will arrange it. Give it to me at 
once !" 

" I may not part with it, but I will write it out 
for you," said Stephen. 

"Here are pen and paper," rejoined his friend, 
reaching him writing materials. 

Now so overjoyed was Beethoven at having at 
last lighted upon a song that in some way expressed 
his feelings, that the thought never occurred to him 
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that the ascribed parentage of the poem might be 
a fictitious one, and that Stephen himself was pro- 
bably the author. That his friend might also perhaps 
cherish a secret passion for Jeanette, was still further 
from his imagination. First love thinks invariably 
only upon self. When he had once more read the 
song upon paper, he took it and laid it in a portfolio. 
He then rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and ex- 
claimed, "Capital, capital! you are an excellent 
youth !" 

"And when may I come for the composition?" 
demanded Stephen. 

"Tomorrow morning," returned Ludwig, whose 
demeanour had now quite altered. " But sit down : 
let us chat. For now that I am spared fruitlessly 
hunting through these books, I have plenty of time. 
You wished to know who that portrait represents ?" 

At this moment Christopher and Lenz von Breu- 
ning and Wegeler walked in. Stephen had taken 
a walk with them and had given them the slip, in 
order, he said, to speak one moment with Furioso. 

Beethoven seemed not to remark their entrance, 
and continued, pointing towards the picture : " A 
splendid man, is he not? He wad my grandfather. 
Alas! he was taken from us too soon. He died 
when I was three years old, but I have the fullest 
and clearest recollection of him, and think of him 
every day. His voice is still in my ear, and the 
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brilliancy of his expression before my eyes. With 
what heartiness would he not play and jest with his 
grandson ! I occupied his whole heart. Excepting 
my mother, there is no one in the world from whom 
I have received such aflfection as from him. And he 
was an able man, whose career was a brave and 
useful one, and who rose through his own talents 
from a singer to a capelmeister. He shall be my 
model through life. I quite love his picture. I 
would not part with it for the finest gallery of paint- 
ings. If the house were on fire, I should rush 
through the flames to save the picture of my grand- 
father." 

The boy looked like one inspired, and at this 
moment presented an appearance almost imposing. 

Wegeler grasped his hand, and exclaimed, *' Fu- 
rioso, you are one in a thousand !" 

The young men chatted together a little while 
over one thing and another, and proposed to Ludwig 
to accompany them home. In this they were sup- 
ported by his mother, who had meanwhile joined 
them, and was most urgent that her son should take 
some fresh air. But the boy turned a deaf ear to all 
their solicitations, stating that he had a work in hand 
that he was obliged to finish. 

The friends then retired, accompanied by Frau 
Beethoven. The musician seated himself at the piano 
upon which he had laid the words, and continued 
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for some time to improvise. He then put the com- 
position that gradually developed itself, upon paper. 

The next morning, when Stephen von Breuning 
entered the apartment, his friend presented him with 
a copy of the song quite complete. The academician 
thanked him, and begged him to tell no one the story 
of the student and the maiden, and Ludwig having 
assured him that he would keep the secret, he quitted 
the house. 

That afternoon the young composer directed his 
steps towards the house of the Von Breunings, with 
an elegantly tied-up roll of paper. It was a copy of 
the newly-written song. His heart beat with violence, 
for he had the intention then and there of presenting 
it to the lovely Jeanette von Honrath. In the hope 
of finding her alone, he had chosen an hour when his 
friends were usually at college. 

As he pulled the bell, it seemed to him that he 
heard the sound of his own melody, but the noise of 
the streets precluded his hearing farther. The next 
moment the servant opened the door. He listened 
again in the passage, but everything was still. He 
attributed the fancy to a trick of the brain. He 
knocked at the sitting-room door, and upon entering 
he perceived Jeanette sitting at the piano looking at 
a piece of music, that as he came in she laid on one 
side. She was alone. Nothing could have been 
more favorable for him. With true boyish shyness 
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he shuffled towards the beautiful maiden, and with the 
same indistinct murmurings that had characterised his 
assent to her wish when first expressed, presented 
her with the roll of music. Jeanette accepted and 
opened it, and found upon the titlepage the words : 
" Melody composed and dedicated to Fraulein Jeanette 
von Honrath, by Ludwig von Beethoven." 

The young lady read the inscription and looked 
at the music. Then with an ill-concealed smile she 
expressed her thanks. 

" But don't shew it to anybody," stammered the 
boy confusedly. 

" Certainly not," replied Jeanette reassuringly. 

" Will you not try it now ?" asked Beethoven. 

" With the greatest pleasure." 

She opened the sheet and advanced towards the 
instrument. The young musician seated himself on 
the piano-stool, and played a prelude. He made 
a sign to her when to begin, and she sang the song 
as if she had done it a hundred times before. Beet- 
hoven was like one in a dream listening to the sweet 
sounds that poured forth from those lovely lips. He 
had never thought her so beautifol before. 

^^Das thut, einblaues Augenpaar, 
Ein Mund in rosgen Wangen, 
Und belles, blondes, Lockenbaar." 
etc. etc. 

All at once her voice gave way, her curls shook, 
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and breaking forth into a peal of laughter^ she made 
precipitately for the door, and slammed it violently 
behind her. 

What was this? Ludwig sprang up and looked 
on all sides to discover the cause of this mde inter- 
mption. Conld anything comic have transpired in 
the room? Xo, he was alone. Had something 
happened in the street? He looked in vain out of 
the window for some ludicrous occurrence. He took 
up a paper. His eyes started, his hair stood on end. 
It was his own song written out in another hand- 
writing, and bearing the following inscription : " Song, 
dedicated to Fraulein Jeanette von Honrath, written 
by Stephen von Breuning." 

The riddle was solved. He seized his cap, and 
darted, full of wrath and bitterness, out of the house 
that he determined at that moment never again to 
re-enter. In the street he met Stephen and Chris- 
topher von Breuning returning from the lecture. 
Casting a wild look upon the former, he rushed on. 
With the foreboding perhaps that he would find no 
peace at home, he passed through the town gate 
leading to the hills lying beyond Poppelsdorf, and 
plunged into the recesses of the intervening forest. 
This was his invariable retreat in his stormiest 
moods. Wild thoughts chased one another through 
his burning head. He blamed Jeanette that she had 
laughed at him; but Stephen still more. He had 
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ensnared him by a lie. Why did the false friend 
conceal from him that he had written the song him- 
self, that he loved Jeanette^ and intended to present 
her with the composition? What an offence against 
all openness ! Had he told him the truth, he would 
not have refused him the music. Nay, in generous 
friendship he would have himself withdrawn. But 
henceforth there could be nought but strife and hatred 
between them. He swore eternal enmity against his 
treacherous comrade. And this enmity he extended 
to the whole Von Breuning family, who had enticed 
him to their house only to make game of him. Then 
with childish waywardness he framed a succession 
of inferences that tended finally to the exculpation of 
Jeanette. After Stephen's previous presentation of 
the song, how could she but laugh upon a repetition ? 
Perhaps even she might have been laughing at 
Stephen. What young lover has not ever striven to 
place the object of his first passion in a favourable 
light? 

It was drawing towards evening when he found 
himself in his own home. Whirling as was his brain 
with agitated thoughts and resolves, he felt himself 
at once constrained to turn his mind into another 
current, upon finding his mother drowned in tears. 
He forgot his own wrongs upon seeing the grief of 
that gentle mother, who had shewn him unwearying 
love and kindness from his earliest infancy: and used 
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as he was to the daily sorrow and care brought 
upon her by the miserable propensities of his father, 
each &esh outburst on her part went like a dagger 
to his heart. 

"Mother, mother," he cried, embracing her ten- 
derly, " what is the matter?" 

She did not reply, only pointed with her hand to 
the son's apartment, in which the noise of a hammer 
was now audible. 

Ludwig hastened through the door into his own 
room. He was filled with horror; for what should 
meet his astonished eyes, but a man, in whom he 
recognised the master of the Fuchs publichouse, en- 
gaged in the act of taking down from the wall the 
picture of his grandfather, upon which but yesterday 
he had expatiated with such worthy pride. 

At first his indignation was too great for words. 
Then he cried out, "What is going on here?" 

The landlord turned himself round for a moment, 
and threw a contemptuous look upon the bold speaker ; 
then proceeding coolly with his work, he said sneer- 
ingly, "What is going on here? Why, the young 
gentleman may see for himself. I am taking down 
the picture." 

"And who gave you leave to do so?" 

" I am not responsible to a child," was the answer, 
" but a few words more or less will not injure me. 
In plain language then, Johann von Beethoven the 
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tenor has pawned me the picture. And if the young 
gentleman wishes to know further how this came 
about, I have still no objection to. satisfy him. The 
Herr Papa has in the course of time made a con- 
siderable hole in my cellar; and as he will not pay 
me of his free accord, I must look after myself. Just 
now moreover there is a scarcity of money in the 
purse, and I am forced all the more to have my 
money's worth. But all the same, it is a favour on 
my part that I do not have the furniture and rubbish 
brought out and put up to auction. And I accept 
the picture in lieu of payment, not that I set any 
value upon it, but because I think a son would be 
ashamed to leave his father's picture in strange hands, 
and would be more likely therefore to redeem it." 

" I will not suffer it — it shall not be taken away," 
cried the youth in uncontrollable fury. 

" Shall I send the police then to fetch away the 
beds and tables and chairs?" asked the landlord 
ironically. 

" You shall not take the picture away from me," 
broke out the boy anew. 

He was indeed about to rush upon the man, who 
by this time had completed his work and held the 
picture m his hand, when his mother, who had fol- 
lowed him, held him back, exclaiming reproachfully, 
"Ludwig, Ludwig, what are you doing? Leave 
him, and do not bring a still greater misfortune upon 
the house." 
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The imploring tones of that sad but loving voice, 
in which anxiety for her son exceeded all other 
troubles, exercised a magic influence upon the hoy. 
His rugged features became calmer, his flashing eyes 
softened, and the erect hair fell back. He sank 
weeping into the arms of his mother, while the hard- 
hearted publican bore off his prey. His present 
grief relieved itself in soft sobs, and he found peace 
in the consciousness of the true and unchanging love 
of his mother. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



Little evident as Frau von Breuning made it, she 
nevertheless kept an attentive eye upon everything 
that went on in her household. And this was es- 
pecially the case in those matters that concerned her 
affections. Her first wish with regard to her children 
was, that she should possess their full confidence, and 
by avoiding undue strictness she was in this gene- 
rally successful. But there is a period in youth 
when there is a natural tendency to concealment, 
that period when the boy developes into manhood, 
and the girl becomes a woman. And doubly is this 
the case when first love establishes its growth in 
some shy young heart. The privy-councillor's widow 
had prepared herself against this time, and was dis- 
posed to keep a! scrutinizing eye upon both her sons. 
What was without her own powers of observation, 
she endeavoured by other means to bring within her 
reach. And to this end young Wegeler was an in- 
valuable assistant. From the earliest days of her 
son bringing him to the house as an associate in their 
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childish games^ the boy had impressed her favourably, 
and in spite of his humble parentage she took es- 
pecial pains to attach him to her children, on account 
of his straightforwardness of disposition and general 
rectitude. By degrees indeed she became a motherly 
friend to him, with whom he would talk over all that 
concerned him, one who was ever ready to stand him in 
good stead with aid or counseL What wonder then 
that he should be devoted to her beyond expression ? 
In return for this, she discussed with him the welfare 
of her children, and not unfrequently acted towards 
them upon his sue&cestions. This was the less sur- 
pri3ing,^n8ide4 bis advantage in years over both 
Stephen and Christopher, and his greater experience 
of life. Wegeler equally enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of her sons, and from his knowing all their 
secrets, he was enabled, when need was, to aid their 
anxious mother in their moral development, by acting 
the part of a faithfrd mediator. 

It was not long therefore before Frau von Breu- 
ning observed that something unusual had occurred 
in the house. In the first place, there was an un- 
accountable air of embarrassment about Stephen ; and 
in the second, Beethoven's neglect of his lessons, and 
sudden absenting of himself from the family circle, 
was equally an enigma. Wegeler was at once ap- 
pealed to. He extracted Stephen's secret, and com- 
municated it to his mother. The mother spoke to 
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Jeanette, who treated the occurrence like a discreet 
young lady, whose only intention had been to give 
the boys something to do, and she laughed heartily 
at the turn matters had taken. Frau von Breuning 
then talked to her son upon the subject, as having 
heard of it from Jeanette, and recommended him 
strongly to put the conceit out of his head, as the 
girl only laughed at him, and so far from returning 
his affection, looked upon him in the light of a raw 
school-boy, of whom anyone was privileged to make 
fun. Whereupon the youth, who entertained a some- 
what exalted opinion of himself, became so enraged, 
that he then and there eternally foreswore his first 
love, and from that moment never wasted another 
glance upon Jeanette von Honrath. 

The explanation with Jeanette had of course made 
Frau von Breuning aware of Beethoven's early love 
sensations. Bidiculous as the whole thing was, she 
felt nevertheless such a regard for the headstrong lad, 
that she would fain not lose sight of him, wherein 
she followed the bent of her usual feminine tender- 
ness. The question was, how best to smooth the 
present unevenness, and to restore their former har- 
mony. Wegeler for this must come to the rescue. 
The result of a long conversation was : " Bring the 
boy back to the house, for he deserves our sympathy. 
The natures of all artists are alike. He has only got 
a raptus." 
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Jeanette von Honrath having meanwhile returned 
to her parents in Cologne, the ambassador betook 
himself on his road to the yomig composer, smiUng 
to himself as he thought of the words, "0 irascibile 
genus poetarum !" 

Upon reaching Ludwig's room, he was received 
with an air of mingled reserve and gloom. 

" Well, Furioso, have you another raptus ?" asked 
his &iend. 

No reply. 

" You are a pleasant fellow," observed Wegeler ; 
" I offer you my friendship — you accept it with en- 
thusiasm—we bind ourselves together for life upon 
the Rhine, and I believed there was to be for the 
future no more mystery nor reserve between us, but 
the deepest and most trusting affection. Since then, 
but a few weeks have elapsed, and you have forgotten 
all your asseverations. You not only are estranged, 
but you look upon me almost with aversion." 

Ludwig looked up very much surprised at this 
speech, and asked in some confusion, " What do you 
mean?" 

" What do I mean?" retorted the other ; " that is 
precisely my question to you. I do not avoid your 
company ; I do not meet you with symptoms of re- 
pugnance — but such is your treatment of me. So out 
with your grounds of complaint, that I may see 
whether we must part for ever, or if we can make it 
up again." 
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The straightforward and determined tone of this 
address was not wanting in its effect, supported as it 
was by Wegeler's usual frankness of manner. At 
the same tir^e Ludwig was ashamed to narrate his 
affair with Jeanette, out of which his quarrel with 
Stephen and the Von Breuning family had arisen. 
He therefore pointed with his hand towards the 
empty space on the wall lately occupied by the 
picture of his grandfather, and in broken accents he 
gave Wegeler the particulars of its removal. 

When Wegeler had listened to his tale with deep 
sympathy, he said, ^^ That is indeed a sad story. But 
you will act very wrongly, if you allow yourself on 
that account to yield to despondency. If you indeed 
set such a value upon the picture, you are the more to 
blame for sitting brooding over it in inactivity. Were 
I in your place, it would be my aim to regain it with 
as little delay as possible." 

" But how can I ?" asked the musician. 

" How can you ?" cried his friend. " That I call 
a practical question. Why, through energy and per- 
severance ! You speak just as if you were not yet 
able to earn money. Unfortunately I am no Croesus 
to assist you out of my coffers ; and if I were, I am 
not so sure that I should be disposed to aid you in 
this instance. It is good for men to be forced to 
help themselves. Try then to put by something out 
of the earnings of your piano lessons. I will go 
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with you to the landlord, and propose that he should 
accept payment on account towards the eventual 
restoration of the picture." 

Ludwig's features brightened up. He had never 
thought of that. Then he said, " I see you are right." 

" But then you must go upon a different plan," 
continued the student, " for if you are idle and whim- 
sical, you will hardly effect your purpose. I hear 
*..'fo' so„e d.y. i. y.. Le ^V. .0 l.»on. 
What reason have you had for not going near the 
Von Breunings ?" 

The composer hung his head. 

" You have made me feel so ashamed," observed 
Wegeler. " Relying upon your protestations of affec- 
tion for me, I introduced you to them. They received 
you as my friend. But now what must they think 
of my choice? And how have you not abused my 
friendship? A duty once undertaken should be 
carried straight through." 

" I can never go to the house again," said Beet- 
hoven, colouring still more. 

" Indeed ! what has then happened ?" asked Wege- 
ler, as if still in the dark. 

" I cannot tell." 

"Then it must be something of which you are 
ashamed." 

" So it is," 

"And you refuse to tell me?" 
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" I cannot." 

Then said Wegeler coldly, and rising from his 
chair, " I see we do not suit one another. Your as- 
severations of friendship were nothing but empty air. 
We will break the bond. Farewell !" 

He turned towards the door. 

The musician sprang up, and exclaimed, "Stay 
and hear !" 

"I do not wish to intrude into your confidence," 
returned the student, " only a voluntary confession — " 

" But I am speaking of my own accord/' cried 
Ludwig. 

Wegeler resumed his seat, and turned a searching 
look upon the youth. Partly he found amusement 
in the great difficulty with which the latter found 
words wherein to describe the occurrence, and partly 
he wished to give him a lesson. He offered no 
comment upon Beethoven's faltering narration of his 
interview with Jeanette, nor on his violent accusations 
of Stephen von Breuning, 

"And so, now the murder's out," said the student 
at last, when the musician had ended. " I knew all 
that before." 

"Then why did you make me tell it?" cried 
Ludwig, with an outburst of indignation. 

" For various reasons," was the answer. " Prin- 
cipally that you should accustom yourself to be open 
towards a £dend, and also that you might free your 
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heart of what pressed so heavily upon it. Acknow- 
ledge if you are not abeady happier since you con- 
fessed." 

Beethoven could not deny it. " Perhaps you are 
right," he admitted, "but has not Stephen treated 
me shamefully?" 

"Wherein lies his shameful treatment of you?" 
cried Wegeler, in an accent of surprise. " In plain 
truth I see no offence of which he has been guilty, 
of which you have not been equally so. To my 
mind, the one is as guilty or innocent as the other. 
You take a fancy to a young lady, he does the same. 
He does not confide in you, nor you in him, as was 
optional with you both. He tells you an imaginary 
story that applies to himself, he tells you nothing at 
all. He furnishes you with words, you provide him 
with a melody. In my opinion your relative positions 
are the same." 

" But he has made me ridiculous by being before- 
hand," continued Beethoven. 

" Had you been first," said Wegeler, "you would 
have made him so. But this was accident; at all 
events, you have both succeeded in making yourselves 
ridiculous; the one sooner, the other later. What 
right have honest youths, who must first win a posi- 
tion in life, to indulge in flirtations ? There lies the 
real folly of the affair." 

Beethoven looked very much ashamed. 
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"And now I will tell you something," returned 
Wegeler, "that will prove to you that Stephen, so 
far from being to blame, is a much truer friend than 
you. He has confided the whole story to me of his 
own free will." 

Ludwig looked still more embarrassed. 

" I will not upbraid you any more at present with 
your reserve," said his friend ; " you will grow wiser. 
But now get ready, and come with me to the Von 
Breunings." 

Beethoven walked hesitatingly up and down the 
room. Then he asked, " And has Stephen forgiven 
me?" 

" He will be as cordial as ever," was the reply, 
" he has no cause to be otherwise. He has moreover 
relinquished his passion for Jeanette, who in the 
meantime has gone home." 

"She gone, and Stephen given her up?" cried 
the musician, upon whom a new hope dawned. 

" Even so," repeated the sti^dent. 

"And Frau von Breuning, does she know?" 
asked Ludwig. 

" She has other things to do than to trouble her- 
self with your follies. You will find everything as 
usual," returned Wegeler, lightly. 

" Then I will go with you," said Beethoven. And 
he proceeded at once to prepare himself. Then sud- 
denly he broke out passionately : " In what an odious 
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light have I not shewn myself to you ? Yes, I feel 
it, I am unworthy of your friendship. And he burst 
into a passion of tears, flung himself upon the ground, 
and said he would stay at home." 

Wegeler had much trouble before he succeeded in 
calming this paroxysm. Gradually, however, his 
persuasion succeeded, and his friend consented to 
accompany him. 

It was towards evening when they entered the 
Von Breunings' house, where they found the mother 
and children assembled as usual in the sitting-room. 
Beethoven looked very shy at first, but upon being 
received as if nothing unusual had occurred, he soon 
recovered his equanimity. Stephen, who had been 
the first to shake hands with him, was even more de- 
monstrative in his friendship than usual. All doubt 
then passed away from the mind of the young mu- 
sician, and the misgivings that had only arisen from 
his naturally suspicious nature, dispersed like a bad 
dream. There was mirth and jesting as before, great 
authors were read and discussed, and music was again 
resorted to, Beethoven, at the request of the others, 
was seated at the piano improvising a brilliant fantasia 
that excited general admiration, when the Count 
Waldstein suddenly walked in, and after bowing to 
Frau von Breuning, exclaimed, " Let me entreat for 
nothing melancholy to day. Play something enliven- 
ing — I am gay of mood." 
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" Then give me a theme," said Beethoven. 

"Well, play Mozart's *Treibt der Champagne 
das Blut erst im Ejreise/ and make variations upon 
it." 

Ludwig struck a few powerful chords, and brought 
out the wild bacchanalian melody in its full freshness 
and abandon. That done, he repeated the air in 
a thousand fantastic and brilliant variations. 

" Excellent, excellent, young master I" exclaimed 
the count, when he had ended. " But you shall have 
a reward for that, that I hope will please you." 

Saying this, he felt in one of his coat pockets, and 
drew forth a large letter which he presented to the 
young musician. 

Beethoven looked enquiringly upon the document. 
Upon one side it bore his name and address, upon 
the other was a large seal. He had never seen so 
imposing a letter before, much less received one. 
He laughed shyly, as if not knowing exactly what 
to do. 

" Open it," said the count reassuringly. 

The artist looked at him incredulously* He half 
suspected a trick, and made as if he would return the 
letter. 

"Ask Frau von Breuning to open it," said the 
chevalier. 

Ludwig at once handed the letter to that lady. 

"Am I to do it?" she asked. 
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" Certainly," said the boy. 

She broke the seal, observing, " That is the Elec- 
toral signature." 

She then unfolded a sheet written over in large 
characters, underneath which was a great seal, and 
read as follows: "We, Maximilian Franz, by the 
grace of God Elector and Archbishop of the city 
of Cologne, hereby elect the musician Ludwig von 
Beethoven to be our Hof orgainist, etc. etc." 

All present opened their eyes. 

The youth did not know where he was ; his brain 
was in a complete whirl. 

Every one was silent, 

"Yes, it is so," said the count, "and I rejoice in 
being able to say that I have been accessory to this 
nomination." He then took the paper himself, and 
read through the whole form, into the particulars of 
which it is not necessary for us here to enter. 

This over, he reached Beethoven his hand, and 
wished him joy. The boy grasped it passionately. 
Hot tears started to his eyes ; his heart was too full 
to reply to the general congratulations; he seemed 
unable to speak or move. 

Then suddenly seizing the paper, he cried: 
"Thanks, a thousand thanks!" and he rushed out 
of the house without his hat, 

"He has another raptus," observed the privy- 
councillor's widow, with a smile. 

G 
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" He is probably off to his mother," said Wegeler. 
" How his glad tidings will cheer the good woman 
in her sorrow. I will follow him," he added, taking 
up his hat that lay on a chair. 

" Then, if you can, bring him afterwards into the 
Zehr-garden," called out Waldstein. 

Little time as Wegeler lost, it was quite beyond 
him to overtake the fugitive. He found him already 
in his home ; he lay on his mother's breast, to whom 
he had just imparted his good fortune. 

The poor woman wept aloud. 

"But why do you still weep?" cried the boy im- 
patiently ; " laugh now, laugh ! Now everything will 
go well ; we are out of our poverty and misery. I 
shall be able to help you and my little brothers. 
Now we shall be happy." 

" God bless you, you good, good son I" she ex- 
claimed, smiling through her tears ; and she pressed 
him to her heart, and folded her hands upon his head 
as if to invoke a blessing. 

Wegeler could not bear to break in upon this 
scene. He stood a moment concealed behind the 
door. When the mother and son had comparatively 
calmed themselves, he entered, and obtained their 
warmest thanks, as having been the means of intro- 
ducing Ludwig to the Von Breunings, and thus 
making him known to the Count Waldstein. 

"I must disclaim all gratitude," exclaimed the 
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student lightly^ wishing to elicit a change of tone. 
"Our Furioso owes his good fortune to his own 
talent^ which I have no doubt will lead to still 
further honours and dignities. But here/* continued 
the student, holding it aloft, ^^ is his hat that he left 
behind him. It is lucky it was not his head, as that 
might have been less portable." 

"Just like him," said his mother, pressing him 
closer to her. 

"What is the matter with the hat?" enquired 
Ludwig, perplexedly. 

"A great deal depends upon it," answered the 
student jestingly, " considering you have to appear 
in it this evening. One can mix much better in 
society without a head than a hat." 

" I don't stir from my mother," cried her son. 

"Frau von Beethoven shall decide that," said 
Wegeler, turning to her. "The Count Waldstein 
desires that I should bring him with me into the 
Zehr-garden." 

"If the count wishes it, you must go," said the 
mother, admonishingly. 

It was accordingly settled, and the youths were 
shortly on their way. 

At that period the Zehr-garden consisted of a 
detached restaurant and pleasure-garden lying on the 
left-hand coming from the castle ; and to this day the 
name is borne by an old-fashioned exterior in the 
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Bonn marketplace, presenting a door and three win- 
dows to view. Upon entering one finds oneself in 
a long narrow room opening upon a smaller one that 
looks towards the yard. Both apartments were then 
famished with tables, at which it was the wont of 
the most distinguished townspeople to meet over their 
glass of wine. All classes were here upon an equal- 
ity, for the popular views of those days did not admit 
of the same distinctions between high and low, rich 
and poor, as is the case at present. Here sat the 
highest nobles and officials of the court beside the 
burghers and tradespeople, and the academy professors 
beside the musicians belonging to the orchestra, or 
next to the opera singers. Besides these, there was 
no lack of gay ecclesiastics talking cheerfully together 
behind their goblets of bleichart, a light wine in high 
estimation with their cloth. Mirth and laughter 
abounded in this house, and there was no dearth of 
brilliant and unrestrained conversation, supported 
rather than checked by the presence of the excellent 
hostess, Frau Koch, famed alike for her cuisine and 
cellar, to say nothing of her lovely little daughter, 
Barbara, by whom she was assisted in attending upon 
the guests. To sum up the attractions of this house of 
entertainment, it seemed to the habitual guest, as well 
as to the stranger, a very model Ehine restaurant. 

By this time the young men had reached the door 
of the Zehr-garden, Ludwig opened his eyes very 
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wide as they entered the room where the guests were 
assembled, for it was the first time he had ever 
crossed the threshold of a wine-house. While he 
felt a certain satisfaction in an act that inferred ap- 
proaching manhood, he could not divest himself of 
some embarrassment. Many of the company regarded 
him unmistakably askance, evidently considering the 
entrance so early into a publichouse upon the part of 
the son of a disreputable father, as a bad augury for 
his future. But when the Count Waldstein stepped 
forward to meet him with marked consideration, there 
was no farther criticism. The chevalier conducted the 
new organist to the table occupied by various musicians, 
and making him and Wegeler sit down, he ordered 
champagne. ** Treibt der Champagne das Blut erst 
im Kreise, dann gibt's ein Leben herrlich und schon," 
he cried gaily. 

To the circle in which they found themselves 
belonged Kies the director, who greeted Ludwig 
friendlily, and next to him Keller the singer, and 
other musicians, who however did not so much as 
look at the youth, evidently considering the intrusion 
into their circle of such a novice in art, in the light 
of a personal afiVont. Added to this, they had ob- 
served the patronage of the Count Waldstein, and 
felt no little jealousy of the beardless boy. The 
chevalier smiled sarcastically over the difierent bear- 
ings of these high-minded sons of harmony. 
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Then when the wine sparkled in the tall glasses, 
he said to the gentlemen, " I have a piece of news 
for you. A colleague has been added to your num- 
ber, and I hope you will drink his health with me. 
To the newly-elected organist I" 

All present hastened to draw near to the favourite 
of the Elector, the greater portion quite overlooking 
little Beethoven. 

"Then we have a new organist?" asked Eies. 
« Who is it ?" 

'* His ecclesiastical highness has certainly selected 
a man of world-known reputation," added Keller. 

" Of that there can be no doubt," said several 
other voices. 

" May one ask the name of the individual, Hen- 
Graf?" demanded Keller. 

" You see him before you," said Waldstein, " in 
Ludwig von Beethoven." 

It would have been difficult to have seen a more 
instantaneous change of aspect than that produced 
by this intelligence upon the musical circle. Only 
Eies sprang up with joy, and embraced his young 
scholar with unmistakable signs of delight. Also 
some good-natured phlegmatic members of the or- 
chestra testified no dissatisfaction at the appointment. 
But with those exceptions, all the musicians present 
shewed tokens of vexation and disgust. One turned 
white, another red ; this one wore a chagrined aspect, 
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that one a scornful. There was an universal ejacula- 
tion of ^So! so! Eil ei!' 

Keller looked towards the clock, and observed, 
" It is late — a singer must take care of his voice ;" 
on which he left the room. One followed him under 
the pretext that his wife expected him ; another, that 
he was engaged elsewhere. Everybody had pressing 
business. In a short space of time the table was 
deserted. 

The news of the appointment of a boy of fifteen 
to the much speculated-upon post had by this time 
circulated among the remainder of the company, and 
had called forth the most lively astonishment. This 
again manifested itself difierently, according to in- 
dividual temperament. The philisters spoke distrust- 
ingly of the upsetting tendencies of the times. The 
advocates of freedom of thought and aption rejoiced 
in this triumph of talent over routine, from which 
they argued the approaching termination of the reign 
of perrukery. Frau Koch congratulated Ludwig, 
and told him that his grandfather had been often 
in her house. At the same time she engaged him 
to give lessons in music to her little daughter, who 
stood by gazing with her beautiful eyes upon the 
young lion of the day. 

The count, Kies, Wegeler, and Beethoven talked 
long and pleasantly together. When they separated, 
the young musician felt himself much elevated in life. 
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and as he lay In bed the image of Jeanette von 
Honrath again floated before him. He asked himself 
what she would say to him now he was the Electoral 
organist. 



% 
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CHAPTER VI. 



So long as men dwell together in this world, so long 
must there be differences of opinion upon religious, 
state, and social questions. Some live upon the 
memory of what has been, others are the champions 
of what is. The first are called conservatives, the 
latter liberals. Even after ecclesiastical or state 
authority appeared in the foreground, these con- 
troversies continued to exist, although under different 
names, according to the change of times and nations. 
One hardly needs to enumerate the deists, pantheists, 
and atheists who have defaced the name of religion, 
or the catholics and dissenters within the Christian 
Church. To whom is not familiar the political dis- 
tinctions between royalists or aristocrats, constitu- 
tionalists, democrats and republicans ? Who, farther, 
is unacquainted with the social warfare between the 
upholders of class and the disciples of socialism and 
communism ? 

The days of which we are writing were precisely 
those when the struggle between the supporters of the 
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old and new system was at its height, maintained 
by the partisans of both sides with equal heat and 
animosity. The grounds of this warfare lay chiefly 
in the effete and decayed condition of the world, 
calling for a free spirit of investigation. Its first 
dawnings are in some measure usually theoretical or 
philosophic. But the farther the world has gone 
astray, the greater the reaction. The misrule and 
oppression of the despots of the ancient world pro- 
cured for Christianity a more rapid and brilliant 
success in the eyes of mankind. When in the 
fifteenth century ecclesiastical abuses had reached 
their full height, all roads were opened for the Re- 
formation, the necessity for which was fully and 
practically at least admitted by the Germanic tribes. 
But now commenced the workings of an universal 
spirit of philosophy resting upon human reason alone, 
that the modem rationalists had strangely enough 
borrowed from the ancients, and over which Christ- 
ianity had once triumphed. In England was wit- 
nessed the temporary downfal of Church and State 
alike. The social freedom in that country affording 
unrestrained scope for the researches of philosophy, 
deism and even atheism were the results. These 
finally developed into the French school of phi- 
losophy of the last century. In that country was 
abundant material for criticism, especially in what 
related to its political condition, at the foundation of 
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which was the Bourbon motto, "U^tat c'est moi." 
But despotically indifferent as was that court to the 
ordinary affairs of life, it was by no means wanting 
in respect for esprit Esprit was at that time the 
mode. 

The apostles of absolutism held the theory of the 
Divine Right to be ever infallible. 

As the English had influenced the French, so 
now did the French teaching exercise an influence 
upon the whole world. Voltaire, Montesquieu, Di- 
derot, and J. J. Rousseau were everywhere read and 
studied : they became the fashion. The higher the 
circles, the more necessitated did its members con- 
ceive themselves to adopt the sentiments of authors 
with whom everybody was acquainted. Strange 
contradiction ! Princes ruled despotically, maintained 
unbounded luxury in their households, built palaces 
of colossal dimensions after the example of the 
Bourbons, and at the same time studied the very 
books wherein lay the germ of their own downfal. 
In Italy and Spain sprang up the school of the so- 
called Encyclopaedists, so called after the dictionary of 
their philosophy. Catherine of Russia was a iriend 
to the new schools of philosophy. And also in 
Grermany, its wisest potentate, in the person of 
Frederick the Great, renowned alike as statesman and 
warrior, lent an ear to the new doctrines. And all 
other German heads of dynasties, whether kings, as 
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in the Instance of Frederick of Prussia, or electors, 
princes, dukes, and counts of the empire, all followed 
the stream of the age. Next after Frederick the Great 
the Emperor Joseph II. exercised the most widely 
felt influence. He began by restraining the power 
of the clergy, by checking their interference in state 
and social affairs; partially confiscating their over- 
grown possessions, and restricting their amusements. 
He remedied likewise the slow course of justice, in- 
troduced a new system of taxation by which the 
weight fell principally upon the wealthy, and brought 
down the overweening pride of the aristocracy by 
imposing an enormous tax upon titles and heraldic 
distinctions, displaying upon all occasions the most 
marked condescension towards the burghers. Un- 
fortunately, however, his removal of abuses, although 
proceeding from an excellent heart, was attended 
with undue haste. Upon a nation not prepared for 
such reforms, revolutions so conducted invariably 
terminate unsuccessfully. " Joseph II." (was the just 
observation of Frederick the Great) always made the 
second step before completing the first." The re- 
action had no duration. All progress must leave for 
itself a place of retreat. If he desired freedom, he 
had, unconsciously perhaps, sought to bring it about 
as a despot. Forced freedom is of little value. Re- 
cal followed upon recal. He died of a broken heart 
Even the ecclesiastical princes of Mainz Trier and 
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Cologne could not resist the influence of this uni- 
versal so-called spirit of enlightenment. They con- 
formed to the existing innovations^ even to the 
extent of appointing protestants to the most unsuit- 
able posts. Inconsistencies of this sort were to be 
especially noted at the Electoral court of Coblentz. 
Max Frederick then wielded the Electoral sceptre of 
Cologne : and Max Frederick was brother to Joseph IL 
He had himself witnessed the national reforms in 
Austria, and had taken a lively part in them : but 
independent of this influence, his disposition tended 
towards reformation. Many changes were therefore 
made in the legislature, when he came to the helm 
young in years and brave of heart. Not that he 
acted with the impetuosity of his imperial brother. 
He did not belong to the Encyclopaedist or Philo- 
sophic school, although imbued with the best attribute 
of that age, namely, a true spirit of phUanthropy. 
Actuated by this, he placed the administration of 
justice upon a more equable footing, and conducted 
the national finances with the most rigid economy. 
In one of his letters occurs the following passage : 
" It were fitting that the three ecclesiastical Electors 
should bring their former spirit of emulation in 
luxury once more into accordance with their office as 
priests ; and that they should regulate their incomes 
and household expenses by the same standard."' He 
further expressed his disapprobation of his colleagues' 
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efforts to vie with secular princes by a system of 
reckless extravagance. In another place he says: 
" I am irrevocably determined to leave no debts for 
my successors^ but rather to keep my expenses 
within my income." 

But while thus sparing to himself^ he strove to 
increase the value of his domains by promoting in- 
dustry and trade, never losing sight of the welfare of 
the burghers and peasantry. An upright and indus- 
trious man ever found in him a friend. 

With the noble who was wanting in moral quali- 
fications, and whose chief recommendation lay in his 
empty title, he, like the Emperor Joseph, had nothing 
in common. The old feudal system, with its multi- 
tudinous pretensions, was in his eyes simply ridicu- 
lous. That he was a zealous as well as a liberal 
promoter of the arts and sciences was manifest in 
his orchestra, renowned for its excellent musicians, 
and in the academy, for which he took care to provide 
the most erudite professors. His personal demeanour 
towards these men was invariably characterised by 
extreme courtesy. But the best proof of his earnest- 
ness in all appertaining to mental cultivation, lay in 
the circumstance of his daily visiting the library in 
the upper storey of his town house. He was more- 
over the moving spring of the state. He presided in 
council in deed as well as in name, had an insight 
into all legislative and financial affairs, and lent an 
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open ear in daily audiences to the meanest of his 
subjects. 

That such a mind, acting spontaneously according 
to the spirit of the new times, should have awakened 
a universal educational furore, is not surprising. 
Max Frederick shewed an obvious preference for the 
learned institutions. The government university in 
Cologne had held for ages a high reputation for 
learning. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
flourished there Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Duns Scotus. It was indeed the light of the 
age. But in the sixteenth century the episcopal 
throne was occupied by the princes against whom 
were directed those pamphlets of Ulrich von Hutten 
and his colleagues, " Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum," 
and from that period the university of the ancient 
and sacred city had been distinguished for the strict 
orthodoxy of her tenets. It was, if possible, more 
papistical than the pope himself. This tone scarcely 
suited the spirit of the later times that had already 
found admittance into the Electoral palace. Under 
the pretext therefore that this great school of learning 
was on the decline, that science was not pursued with 
suflScient energy, and that its professors were no 
longer of eminence — (whereupon the depreciated and 
indignant professors indulged in violent recrimina- 
tions, and induced many students to remove to dis- 
tant colleges,) — Max Frederick, in the year 1777, laid 
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the foundation of a university dedicated to the study 
of jurisprudence, theology, and, later, to that of medi- 
cine. The expenses of this institution were defrayed 
out of the confiscated estates of the Jesuits, whose 
order had been abolished in 1773. It was further 
decreed that the diflferent religious orders should 
either supply from their own establishments men 
competent to teach, or be at a pecuniary respon- 
sibility for the same. This demand was resisted by 
the clergy, who sided with the Cologne university. 
The case was carried before the Imperial Council at 
Vienna, where it was given in favour of the Elector, 
who further obtained, on the 13th of March, 1784, 
a university diploma from the Emperor Joseph. 

But on the 15th April, 1784, one month sub- 
sequent to this. Max Frederick died. 

His ideas were inherited by his successor Max 
Franz, who endeavoured in all respects to carry out 
his system of administration. 

The inspeximus of the Bonn university having 
been granted at Vienna, the Elector spared himself 
no pains to attract to Bonn from all parts the most 
eminent teachers. In this he was highly successftil. 
Baron Spiegel zum Desenburg was appointed pro- 
curator. The senate was selected, invitations were 
issued to the greater portion of the German uni- 
versities, who promised immediately to send deputa- 
tions. Only Cologne excused herself from this in 
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language whose bitterness effectually betrayed her 
envy and hatred of her new rival. The day of in- 
auguration was fixed for the 20th December, 1786. 

This was a great event for the town of the Elect- 
oral residence and its inhabitants. For many months 
previous the new university had been spoken of and 
looked forward to as productive of benefit to the town. 
There was therefore no lack of brilliant preparations 
among the citizens. 

During the week preceding the festal day, every 
house was cleaned and decorated within and without ; 
the cooking and baking knew no limits ; and on all 
sides were to be seen garlands of evergreens and 
standards in honour of the distinguished guests ex- 
pected. On the eve of the festival Bonn presented 
an appearance of great pomp and brilliancy, gaily 
coloured standards waving fi*om each gabled window. 
The town council and burghers had caused a tri- 
umphal arch to be erected in the market-place, and 
adorned it with appropriate pictures and inscriptions. 
Then rang forth a joyous peal from all the church 
bells, while the students held a torch procession in 
honour of the Elector, the professors, and the illus- 
trious strangers. 

In this celebration the young men with whom we 
are acquainted took a lively share. Wegeler and the 
two elder Breunings, who from academy scholars had 
become university students^ formed a part of the pro- 

H 
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cession. The following day they found themselves 
in the tower saloon of the palace, where the ipaugura- 
tion of the university was formally announced. An 
honourable and eminent assembly was that now 
gathered together in this spacious and decorated hall. 
The cathedral chapter of Cologne, the Ehineland 
nobility and knighthood, and the representative de- 
putations of the various towns of the Electorate, from 
the dukedom of Westphalia and the earldom of Vest. 
Besides these there was a considerable number of 
members of German universities, namely, from 
Bamberg, Heidelberg, Mainz, Mlinster, Trier and 
Wlirzburg. Others were not backward in offering 
congratulations. All duly assembled, the Elector, 
supported by his honoured confederates, ascended the 
throne and held a discourse, in which he put before 
the professors of each faculty their different duties, 
and delivered over the Imperial diploma, the statutes 
and the insignia of the university, into the hands of 
the procurator Spiegel zum Desenburg. The oflSce of 
inspector the Elector retained for himself. 

After the procurator had replied in a short speech, 
the whole assembly betook themselves to the court 
chapel, where they attended high mass, young Beet- 
hoven sitting at the organ and filling the space with 
swelling tones. 

At the conclusion of the service the bells began to 
ring, and mingled with the thunder of the cannon. 
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The great procession then put itself in motion from 
the palace to the university, constructed out of the 
buildings of the former gymnasium. While the 
Electoral garrison stood on full parade before the 
barrack, and the citizens formed a second line ex- 
tending from the Stocken-street to beyond the market- 
place, the Elector, with his distinguished train of state 
oflScers, delegates, professors and students, proceeded 
through the triumphal arch raised by the town 
towards the high school, where the rector and pro- 
fessors received the Elector on their knees and took 
the oath of allegiance. Upon this occasion likewise 
there was no lack of speechifying. Then followed a 
triumphant Te Deum in the university chapel. 

Once more the train was set in motion to the 
palace, where the municipal burgher Master Kaufman 
offered the Elector a vote of thanks in the name of the 
brotherhood, for thus raising their town to the seat of 
an university, the address closing with these words : 
'^ Unforgotten will ever be the memory of this joyful 
day — for ever sacred the cherished and honoured name 
of Maximilian Franz." 

To the state entertainments that were to take 
place at the court in the afternoon and evening, 
given in honour of the principal strangers and pro- 
fessors, our young friends had naturally not received 
invitations. But on the following day the students 
played a more prominent part in the festive doings. 
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In the course of the morning public disputations of 
the four faculties took place in the university rooms, 
in the philosophical and judicial portion of which the 
two Von Breunings took a part, while Wegeler so 
distinguished himself in a dissertation, ' de respiratione 
et usu pulmonum,' which he delivered in fluent Latin, 
that he brought universal eulogium upon himself, 
even to the extent of attracting the notice of the 
Elector himself, who desiring the youth to be brought 
before him, recommended him warmly to pursue his 
studies, at the same time expressing his satisfaction 
that such students were to be found among the sons 
of his own burghers. 

That same evening there was a large ball in the 
so-called English mansion, attended not only by the 
court, the different officials and men of learning, to- 
gether with such of their wives and daughters as had 
accompanied them, but joined in as well by their 
entertainers, the worthy burghers of Bonn. 

In the lofty festally decorated hall now resounded 
merrily the violins and flutes, the bass viols and 
clarionets. On all sides were to be seen bright and 
sparkling countenances, in which were reflected the 
rejoicings of the day. Wegeler, the two Von Breu- 
nings, and Beethoven were all present ; but they took 
no part in the dancing, not yet having been initiated 
into the mysteries of the noble art, and believing that 
their years would exempt them from participation. 
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They accordingly stood together looking at whirl- 
ing couples, or talking in a comer. Wegeler was 
frequently congratulated by some passing acquaint- 
ance upon his success of the morning. 

" I am so sorry," said Stephen von Breuning to the 
medical student, "that I was detained during your 
disputation by the juridical faculty. It would have 
given me much pleasure to have witnessed your 
triumph." 

"In good truth you seem to have spoken most 
efficiently," added Christopher. " Were you not our 
valued friend I should be quite envious of you. But 
now I take a selfish interest in your success." 

"I assure you," interposed Beethoven, "Latin 
trickled like a stream from his mouth ; although, un- 
luckily for me, not one single word did I understand, 
I must own this was very annoying to me, but I am 
a poor empty head, who has learned nothing except 
to regret neglected opportunities of self-improvement." 

"It was nothing so very astonishing," replied 
Wegeler, whose countenance nevertheless wore an 
expression of honest satisfaction ; " you know nothing 
about it, Furioso. Every man according to his gift. 
Tour forte is music, and for that Latin and Greek 
are not necessary. I suspect, moreover, that in your 
own department you will excel us all. But you and 
Christopher and Stephen will be officials, and will also 
have no need of great proficiency in Latin and Greek." 
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"But why should it be necessary for you as a 
physician? what has a saw-bones to do with the 
classics?" 

" AspirOy my boys 1" exclaimed Wegeler. " Do 
you know I have made up my mind to be a professor 
of this very university in Bonn ?" 

" Hoho !" cried the brothers Von Breuning. 

" Bravo 1" added Ludwig. 

At this moment a couple detached itself from the 
group of dancers, and advanced towards the young 
men. So soon as Stephen observed the lady he 
vanished into the adjoining room. Beethoven turned 
very red and seemed glued to the floor. Jeanette 
von Honrath it was who now stood before him in the 
full blaze of her radiant beauty. She was dancing 
with a good-looking young officer in Austrian uniform. 
The lively maiden was carrying oh an animated 
conversation with her partner. Upon looking round 
accidentally, she perceived the youths, and with a 
pleasant nod she was about to address them, but the 
officer's arm had already encircled her for a fresh 
valse, and the handsome couple were soon lost sight 
of in the mazes of the dance. 

Beethoven followed her bewildered, until the music 
suddenly ceased, the dancers stood still, and an uni- 
versal buzz went through the apartment. The young 
composer moved on like one in a dream. He did not 
perceive that Wegeler and Christopher von Breuning 
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were no longer beside him. At last he found him- 
self before Jeanette I 

"Ah, where are my other friends?" cried she. 
" I have come over from Cologne quite unexpectedly. 
We decided quite late to attend the ball in Bonn, 
and we have very few acquaintance. I have not 
even partners enough. But where are Stephen, and 
Christopher, and Wegeler?" 

"It would be difficult to find them," said the 
embarrassed Ludwig. 

" Then you must dance with me, Beethoven," she 
said. 

" I cannot," said the musician. 

" What, you do not know how to dance 1" laughed 
the young lady. "That's a pretty admission to 
make. I hear you are now in office, and have be-? 
come a man of note. This will oblige you to mix 
in society, and to make your way in life. And for 
that, there is nothing like dancing." 

"If I only knew how," was the disconsolate 
reply. 

"Do you remember our song?" she enquired 
mischievously ; and, looking at him with her bright 
eyes so bewitchingly that he turned hot and cold, 
she repeated : 

"Mich heute noch von Dir zu treunen,. 
Und dieses nicht Yerhindem konnen 
1st zu empfindlich fiir mein Herz." 

He could not reply. 
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"But, you bear, you can at least give me your 



arm." 



He offered it to her stiffly and helplessly. She 
guided him, rather than he her. 

" If I could only — " he began. 

" Never mind," said Jeanette lightly ; " only take 
me to my people. It is an unheard-of thing for a 
lady to ask a gentleman to dance, and still more so 
for him to refuse." 

By this time she had reached her party, when she 
dropped Ludwig's arm, -and gave him a friendly nod. 

The bashful musician made his retreat. He often 
saw her graceful form flitting about with the hand- 
some officer, and repeated dreamily to himself, "It 
is an unheard-of thing for a lady to ask a gentleman 
to dance, and for him to refuse." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



Graf Waldstein's patronage of young Beethoven 
was productive of daily benefit to the latter. The 
noble-hearted philanthropist gave the young musician 
frequent invitations to his house, where an excellent 
instrument and an extensive musical library was 
always at his disposal, offering him every opportunity 
of cultivating and extending his knowledge of the 
art. Indeed, under his surveillance Ludwig's talent 
now developed itself every day more fully and re- 
markably. He for his part afforded the count 
intense enjoyment, now performing the works of 
older masters, now giving his own genius full play 
in free fantasias and variations, to the still greater 
delight and admiration of all who heard him. Not 
unfrequently would some poem deep or playful take 
possession of our artist's mind, and let its voice be 
heard either in swelling chords or fitful variations. 

Now it so happened at the Carnival following the 
inauguration of the Bonn university, that the nobility 
wished to perform a little Eitter ball6t at court in 
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honour of the festal sedson. Count Waldstein, whose 
general accomplishments have been already mentioned^ 
wrote the plot, and with the assistance of the maitre- 
de-la-danse from Aix-la-Chapelle, arranged the scenes. 
Beethoven was to undertake the musical part. The 
piece succeeded beyond expectation, and as an original 
composition made no little noise. A minnelied, a 
drinHng song, and a national song in particular, 
called forth immense applause. 

Although at the earnest request of Beethoven the 
whole work was edited by Waldstein, the fact of the 
assistance of the young composer was not unknown 
to the public. But if his important share in the 
work won him the encomiums of all intelligent people, 
it brought upon him the additional envy and dislike 
of those of his choir colleagues, who had not yet 
forgiven the appointment of so young a boy to the 
post of organist. This was not long in displaying 
itself. 

It was well known that in some of his composi- 
tions Beethoven had, up to that time, set aside many 
of the first rules of music. He began these daring 
reforms in his earliest days, and was wont frequently, 
when he sat at the organ, to strike a succession of 
chords pronounced by the other members of the choir 
to be full of errors, and condemned as such with much 
acrimony. The organist, however, did not allow 
himself to be led into profitless argument, but pur- 
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sued undisturbed the path ih art that he had hewn 
out for himself. 

Sitting one day in the chapel at his instrument, 
he sounded several consecutive fifths, the which.it 
is scarcely necessary to say lie under the rigorous 
ban of all masters of harmony. The singer Keller, 
who stood nearest to him, cried, " False, false I" 

" What is false ?" demanded Beethoven. 

"You played two full fifths," was the reply, 
"and they are forbidden." 

"Yes, yes, they are not allowed," added other 
musicians. 

Beethoven repeated the passage, turning to Kies 
.and asking, " Does it not sound well ?" 

" Thus connected, the efiect is excellent," returned 
the capelmeister ; "still, consecutive fifths are for- 
bidden by the first rules in harmony." 

"Of course they are not allowed," repeated Keller ; 
" have I not just said so?" 

The rest raised their voices anew. 

"Well then, from henceforth," cried the youth, 
his eyes blazing, and tossing back his shaggy hair, 
"/allow them." 

"You are an incorrigible, pig-headed boy," re- 
torted Keller, with an expression of hatred. 

"And you understand nothing of the matter in 
question !" exclaimed Beethoven. 

" How — ^/ignorant on such a point !" burst forth 
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the affironted singer with conoentrated wrath; '^I 
understand the matter as well as any one ; and al- 
though I maj not set myself up by proposing to form 
a pew school of harmony, I am at least acquainted 
with the rules that have been already handed down. 
But at all times I am sure of my part, surer perhaps 
than you are of yours. It is true, I only give myself 
out as a singer, but as such I pride myself upon such 
proficiency and certainty, that no man would be able 
to put me out of either time or tune." 

"That might be worth trying," observed Beet- 
hoven, with a sarcastic smile. 

" Who has ever yet found me wrong ?" cried the 
singer, looking around him. 

"No one, no one," unanimously exclaimed the 
other members of the orchestra, giving evidence of 
their partisanship with Keller. 

" What has not been, may yet be," observed the 
organist. 

"How would you infer that?" cried now the 
singer, his passion, roused as it was, mounting still 
higher. 

" Let there be a wager on the matter," answered 
Ludwig ; " I will undertake to bring it about." 

"Agreed!" shouted Keller. "What is your 
stake?" 

" Being sure of my cause it shall not be a heavy 
one," was the reply. " If I lose, I place an anker 
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of wine at the disposal of the choir. But on the 
other hand, this confident gentleman must confess 
publicly that he has overrated himself." 

"I am content," said the singer, upon his col- 
leagues urging him to accept the proposal; but this 
time his tone was more hesitating. 

An opportunity was not long wanting. During 
the last three days of the Holy week, the lamenta- 
tions of the Prophet Jeremiah were usually sung in 
the state chapel at Bonn. These, it will be remem- 
bered, are constructed of passages of from four to six 
bars in length, interspersed with chorus. The solo 
consists of four consecutive tones, by which means 
several words and even sentences are recited upon 
the third, until a short cadence leads back to the 
key-note. The singer chosen, shortly after the afore- 
said event, to take this part was Keller. Beethoven 
accompanied him. At the commencement the piece 
went admirably. The notes pealed forth true and 
clear. The singer was the more confident in himself, 
inasmuch as the piece ofiered but trifling difficulties. 
But now the organist whispered to the other mu- 
sicians, "Listen!" Saying this, he plunged unex- 
pectedly into variations in the accompaniment, that 
caused the poor singer to lose his note; thus in- 
capacitating him from arriving at the cadence. 

The unlooked-for and unhoped-for event was ac- 
complished. The musicians looked round filled with 
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astonishment. Some laughed^ others looked annoyed. 
Keller's countenance was inflamed with anger. It 
was well for him that Beethoven had not allowed 
himself to be put out by his failure, otherwise it 
would have been perceptible to the majority of the 
congregation. On the contrary, he assisted the poor 
singer as best he might, in the words as well as in 
melody, and thus supported, Keller arrived at a 
more satisfactory termination. 

The moment service was over, Keller rushed out 
of the church, uttering the threat that he would 
bring a complaint against the worthless organist 
before the Elector himself. Beethoven, however, un- 
concernedly invited the other members of the choir 
to partake of an anker of wine, that he proposed 
should be discussed that evening at the Zehr-garden. 

And what musician ever despised the sparkling 
juice of the grape ? The bitterest antagonist of the 
young organist yielded to the allurements of such an 
offer. 

A jovial entertainment was accordingly given that 
evening in the merry Zehr-garden, in the Bonn 
market-place, to which Beethoven invited as well his 
friend Wegeler and the Von Breuning brothers. 
While the fragrant wine glanced in the emerald 
goblets, the occurrence was again talked over, and 
there were no end of surmises as to the probable 
result of the enraged singer's accusation of Beethoven 
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to the Elector; some making light of the matter, 
while the faces of others assumed a more serious 
aspect. 

" Pshaw ! " exclaimed Wegeler, taking an opposite 
view to that of the last speaker ; " the Elector is 
a true-hearted gentleman, who has shewn no disin- 
clination towards a joke, and 'one who is ever ready 
to support the cause of straightforward common sense 
against that of ignorance and presumption. What 
has Furioso to fear from so benevolent a man ?" 

But. at that moment the door opened, and one of 
the Electoral footmen enquired for Herr von Beethoven 
the organist. Ludwig rose and went towards him. 
The lacquey presented him with a note, and said he 
was ordered to wait for an answer. The musician 
broke the seal, and unfolded the paper, which con- 
tained the following words : " I desire you, under 
whatever circumstances this finds you, to come to me 
at once. The Elector will speak with you. — Wald- 
stein." 

The company seated round the table observed 
a sudden silence, and regarded the youth with the 
sharpest scrutiny. Some would fain have seen him 
turn pale. 

" What is it?" asked Wegeler. 

" I am to go to the Elector," was the reply. 

Beethoven thereupon seized his hat and followed 
the guidance of the servant, while his guests ex- 
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Lausted themselves in conjectures as to the nature 
of his summons, and exchanged the expression of 
their real or aflfected anxiety. 

The clock had already struck nine, when the 
young musician passed the sentinel, and trod through 
the partially-lighted entrance corridor of the palace. 
He then turned towards the quarters of Count Wald- 
stein. The lacquey, however, informed him that the 
chevalier was just then not at home, and that he 
would have the honour of conducting him to the 
presence of the count. 

He then led him through a succession of passages, 
and finally ushered him into an apartment, where he 
requested him to wait a moment while he retired 
through a side door. The composer felt himself 
somewhat agitated, inasmuch as he had never been 
in that part of the building before, and was not very 
certain of his whereabouts. 

In a little while the servajit returned by the same 
door through which he had retired, and requested 
Beethoven to follow him. This Ludwig did with no 
little misgiving. But his embarrassment presently 
increased to dismay, when upon entering the bril- 
liantly-lighted room, who should he perceive, seated 
at a writing-table with his back turned towards him, 
unmistakable among hundreds of other men from the 
strength and symmetry of his figure, but the Elector 
himself. The servant withdrew. The prince con- 
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tinned to write withont looking ronnd. Beethoven 
felt as if he were standing upon burning coals. 

Five minutes might have elapsed, which to the 
anxious musician seemed like so many hours, before 
the Elector moved. 

When he finally concluded the letter before him 
and laid aside his pen, he turned round, and after 
regarding the youth steadily for a considerable space, 
said, " You are Ludwig von Beethoven the organist?" 

" The same," replied the composer. 

Then said the prince, "Keller the singer has 
lodged a complaint with me against you. What has 
passed between you? Having heard his case, I 
would now have yours ; since one man's story is no 
man's story." 

The kTnd manner in which these words were 
spoken reassured the youth. With unwonted self- 
possession he detailed the particulars of what had 
taken place. 

When he had finished, the Elector, who had dis- 
turbed him by no questions, asked, "And do you 
think you have acted rightly in this matter?" 

" I am not conscious of deserving blame so far 
as my resentment of the insolent bearing of the 
singer is concerned," answered Beethoven ; " but on 
the other hand, I now deeply deplore my having 
dared to carry my thoughts of revenge into church." 

"It is gratifying to me," said the prince, "that 

I 
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you regard the matter from this point of view. Had 
you chosen any other opportunity of exposing the 
braggardism of your rival, I should have had little 
objection. But inasmuch as you have given the rein 
to your ill-feelings in God's House, you have been 
guilty of a sin, the consequences of which I may not 
withhold from you." 

Ludwig stood like one annihilated. 

Max Franz gave him up awhile to his doubts. 
Then he asked, " How shall I punish you?" 

" Your royal highness will do what is right," was 
the answer. 

"Well, I will not condemn you to death, nor 
have you cast into prison — but I will banish you." 

A new terror took possession of the young mu- 
sician's limbs. He began to tremble. But the Elector 
rose, and advanced towards him with a friendly smile. 

" Hear me," he said ; " your case is not so despe- 
rate as you would imagine. I banish you for the 
space of several months to Vienna." 

"To Vienna!" gasped Ludwig. 

" Vienna is the seat of the music of the day," 
said the prince. " There flourish Gluck, Haydn, and 
Mozart. Nowhere stands the harmonious art upon so 
high an eminence — nowhere is it more regarded. More- 
over, the day after tomorrow the Count Waldstein 
journeys to the Austrian metropolis upon my busi- 
ness, and you are welcome to occupy the vacant seat 
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in his carriage. You will the more gladly accept his 
convoy, inasmuch as he is your best friend and bene- 
factor. He has spoken to me in the highest terms of 
your talent. Also the abbot of Heisterbach mentioned 
you favourably. For these reasons have I conferred 
upon you the important post of organist, despite your 
extreme youth. Now I offer you the opportunity of 
visiting the centrepoint of your art." 

" But that is no banishment — that is a reward !" 
exclaimed Beethoven, excitedly. 

" All the same ; you may tell your colleagues you 
are banished. And now, one thing more," he con- 
tinued, taking up the letter he had just indited from 
the table : " here is a letter recommending you to my 
brother, the Emperor Joseph." 

The artist was beside himself with delight. He 
seized the hand of the Elector, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

'* Enough," said the prince. "Let me see you 
upon your return." 

He then motioned to the lad to withdraw. 

Beethoven hurried from his presence in a tumult 
of emotion. In the ante-chamber he encountered 
Count Waldstein, who enquired of him gaily, 
"Well, what do you say to your punishment?" 

" It is grand," answered the composer. " It could 
not have been more delightful." 

"But how goes it with the finances?" enquired 
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the count ; " I trust the purse is well filled, for Vienna 
is a ruinous place." 

Beethoven looked at him bewildered. As usual 
he had forgotten the needful. " Indeed — " he stam- 
mered. 

" Waldstein left him a moment in perplexity, then 
said, " Well, will you not draw the florins that are 
owing to you?" 

" I and florins !" returned the boy ; " I have nothing 
to draw." 

" The young gentleman afiects ignorance of his 
debtors ?" observed the count banteringly. 

The musician stared at him to see whether he 
were in jest or earnest, but Waldstein drew a roll of 
gold out of his pocket, and said, " It is fortunate 
your creditors are honest people. Did you not com- 
pose the ballot for us? and until now your trouble 
has been unacknowledged. Here is your fee. " 

Beethoven was unwilling to accept the packet. 

" No, that cannot be," he said ; " this little work 
has been the greatest amusement to me. It is, more- 
over, a privilege to be enabled to render the smallest 
service to one who has given me such ample proofs 
of his kindness and benevolence." 

" It seems that you hold me for the sole donor," 
observed the chevalier. " But this is by no means 
the case. It is true that you have performed the 
composition, but it was for the Elector. The Elector 
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cannot accept obligations. He it is who sends you 
this money ; its acceptance therefore can cost you no 
scruples." 

The tears started into Beethoven's eyes as he 
accepted the money, and he exclaimed fervently, 
**The good kind prince!" 

^*Yes, that he is," replied the other, warmly. 
" No unworthy son is he of the lovely — the noble — 
the saintly Maria Theresa, nor unworthy brother of 
the glorious Emperor Joseph. But now adieu, and 
see that you and your effects are at my residence on 
Easter Monday, at 6 A.M. Do not let the postillions 
wait, for it is a long and circuitous journey through 
the German territory from the Rhine to the Danube." 

The artist undertook to have everything in readi- 
ness as soon as possible, once more expressed his 
gratitude, and left the palace. The servant in waiting 
outside the door again shewed him the way; the 
marked increase of the deference of his manner 
proving him to have listened to the conversation, 
and to have deduced therefrom that the young man 
enjoyed a very fair portion of court favour. 

Ludwig's first road was to the Zehr-garden, where 
he had left his guests; common decency forbidding 
his thus leaving them in the dark. 

He strode into the room with a radiant counte- 
nance. All present regarded him with curiosity. 

" It is all right !" exclaimed Ries the capelmeister ; 
" I see it in his beaming face." 
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" Then Keller has effected nothing?" asked friend 
Wegeler. 

"Indeed he has effected something," answered 
Beethoven. 

" And what ?" cried several voices together. 

" I have received a punishment," was the reply. 

" But at least your legs are your own," observed 
Stephen. 

"And you are neither imprisoned nor hung," 
added Christopher. 

"Only banished," returned Beethoven. "Don't 
look surprised; but I am banished from Bonn for 
some months." 

" Impossible ! he is jesting — his looks belie him," 
exclaimed several voices together. 

" I swear to you I am banished to Vienna for this 
period, because I made Keller ridiculous in church. 
Not the act, so much as the place, constitutes the sin. 
Still the punishment does not weigh on me very 
heavily. Empty your glasses, and if you are inclined, 
I am ready to stand another anker of wine : only let 
me make my excuses, as I must communicate my 
fate to my mother." 

Saying this, he hurried out of the door and ran 
home. His particular friends exhausted themselves, 
meanwhile, in all manner of conjectures, until the 
next day solved the riddle. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



The next morning when Beethoven was up and 
dressed, he found the roll of money, which he now for 
the first time opened : but this he did so awkwardly, 
that the different pieces fell from his hand and rolled 
in all quarters of the room. With momentary irrita- 
tion he muttered an expletive, and was half disposed 
to leave the filthy metal lying upon the floor. From 
this he was prevented by his mother, who now entered 
the apartment, and looked with intense surprise upon 
the coins scattered over the floor. 

So soon as the good woman had given vent to her 
astonishment, she hurriedly fastened the door that her 
husband^s eyes might not light upon so rare and to 
him too tempting a spectacle, and proceeded forthwith 
to gather together the scattered treasures. 

Ludwig at once went to her assistance, he being 
always ready to help his mother at the cost of any 
trouble. 

The work lasted a long time, many pieces having 
rolled under the bed, press, table, piano, and between 
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the wide gaps of the wooden floor. When the money 
was finally collected and lay on the table, Frau von 
Beethoven counted thirty Carolinas. She had never 
seen such a mass of gold before. Then she smiled, 
and looked at her son with an expression of inde- 
scribable love and admiration, saying, "And you 
have earned this, Ludwig?" 

"Hardly earned it," replied her son; "but it is 
mme. 

" You are a rich boy," she observed further. 

" Half and half," said Ludwig. 

"Are you not yet satisfied?" asked his mother. 

"More than fully," was the answer; "but the 
riches are half yours and half mine." 

Saying this, he divided the money without count- 
ing it into two equal heaps, one of which he put into 
the hands of his mother, retaining the other for him- 
self. 

" I would give it all to you, mother," he added, 
"but I am on the eve of a journey which Count 
Waldstein says will be an expensive one. The half 
is abundance for me. Indeed, I hope to bring a con- 
siderable portion back. The rest you must use for 
yourself and my brothers." 

His mother wiped away a tear with the comer of 
her apron : " Tender heart !" she murmured. 

" But I have one desire," continued the son, " and 
that concerns grandfather's picture. I would fain 
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redeem it. It will not do unfortunately to-day, 
being Easter-day; but tomorrow or the day after. 
And in case there is any money over, I should so 
much like it to be applied to this end. I would 
willingly go myself to the landlord, but tomorrow 
I shall be gone." 

" I will fulfil your wish," said his mother, whose 
tears now fell unrestrainedly ; " I promise it to you. 
Go without a misgiving. When you return, the 
picture shall hang once more over your piano." 

" What joy it will give me," said the boy, putting 
his hand into that of his mother. " And now one 
thing more. I have several farewell visits to make 
that may detain me till the afternoon, perhaps till 
late at night. Will you not think me unkind in 
this?" 

"Do as you will," said his mother fondly; and 
she inspected his clothes, brushed his coat, put his 
hair in order, and looked at him tenderly as he went 
out of the room. 

Ludwig quitted the house, leaving the town by 
the north gate, from whence the road leads towards 
Cologne. 

With a shy glance on either side of him as he 
passed through the Bonn streets, lest he should be 
recognised by some acquaintance, and his purpose be 
suspected, he quickened his pace considerably upon 
reaching the high road. He did not vouchsafe a 
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single glance to the right or to the left upon the 
groups of holiday people whom he encountered, but 
walked rapidly on past the occasional villages. 

Had Frau von Breuning chanced to meet him, 
she would have probably observed, "He has a 
raptus." 

After an uninterrupted walk of four German miles, 
during which he did not once pause or turn, the mas- 
sive towers of the ancient city of Cologne rose up 
before him. He entered her honoured precincts for 
the first time by the portals of the Severin gate. 
Then the voice of the inner man made itself heard. 
The youth was in sore need of rest and food. He 
entered a publichouse in the nearest street, asked for 
a glass of wine and some bread, partook of both 
mechanically, standing at the window and gazing 
vacantly into the air. His repast finished, he en- 
quired of the landlord the way to the Neu-markt, and 
then started off once more into the streets. 

At the time of which we are treating, Cologne 
presented a somewhat different appearance to that 
which it does at present. Thus, that portion of the 
town that now constitutes the seat of her principal 
commerce was then divided into a succession of gar- 
dens, in which stood detached, wide spreading, and 
here and there castellated patrician houses, together 
with convents and gardens connected by winding 
streets. This was the description of ground he had 
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to traverse from the Severin gate to the Neu-markt. 
He went frequently astray, and from the desolation of 
the neighbourhood, only here and there a human 
form being visible, he found some difficulty in pre- 
serving the right direction. 

It was thus well on into the afternoon before he 
reached the desired goal, and to this the soaring 
towers of the Apostles' church finally served him as 
a guide. Then he wandered up and down in the 
shade of the broad trees, gazing intently upon the 
houses that surrounded the square. That his atten- 
tion should have been directed to any architectural 
excellencies in the buildings seemed scarcely pos- 
sible, inasmuch as the windows appeared to be the 
chief objects of his regard. 

He was turning impatiently away, when the door 
of a well-proportioned house opened, and several 
figures emerged from within. They appeared to be 
old and young : but one form alone was to him per- 
ceptible. The free erect carriage, the golden curls 
that escaped over her shoulders, the tout enaemhUj 
who could it denote but Jeanette von Honrath? 
Ludwig's heart beat high. 

The group directed their steps towards the Schil- 
der-gasse, and turning up the Hoch Strasse, proceeded 
towards the cathedral. The young musician fol- 
lowed unconsciously their steps, even into the lofty 
choir of the mighty Dom, which at that time was the 
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only completed portion of that incomparable edifice. 
Here was indeed every incentive to elevation of spirit. 
But what recked Beethoven of the chaste tender 
architecture of the stately columns that supported 
the vaulted roofing ? What to him were the images 
of the saints that guarded the pillars, the bishops' 
tombs in the side chapels, the sacred paintings that 
adorned the altar, or the stained-glass windows 
through which streamed the lingering rays of the 
setting sun, flooding the spacious aisles with golden 
light? In one object alone was, in his eyes, con- 
centrated all life, form, beauty, and colour. Even 
her companions had escaped his notice; otherwise 
he would hardly have overlooked the tall officer who 
had danced so assiduously with the young lady at 
the Bonn ball, and who seemed still to have so much 
to say to her. 

The party to which Jeanette belonged remained 
present during a part of vespers ;< and when the 
organ swelled through the nave, and the priests and 
choristers intoned the responses, conversation was at 
once dropped. But in a little while they inter- 
changed some whispered remarks, and upon Beet- 
hoven perceiving that their devotions were over, he 
placed himself beside the entrance door. 

Jeanette perceived him, and nodded to him smi- 
lingly. He became crimson. Then she spoke with 
her people. He apparently was the subject of her 
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remarks, as she turned quickly round to him, saying, 
" So you are here, Master Ludwig ; what has brought 
you to Cologne ?" 

He muttered something between his teeth of his 
next day's journey to Vienna; that people there would 
be sure to question him about Cologne and the cathe- 
dral, and the shrine of the three kings ; and that he 
did not like to leave his own country without first 
visiting the chief city of the Lower Rhine. 

" But you will come and see us ?" asked the young 
lady. 

Some renewed murmuring, which however be- 
tokened an unmistakeable affirmative, responded to 
this invitation. 

After coming out of church, Jeanette introduced 
the young musician to her parents and the rest of her 
party. Her father and mother confirmed her invita- 
tion. How more than willing was he not to accede 1 

The family, accompanied by Ludwig, now di- 
rected their steps towards the house in the Neu- 
markt. Upon entering, they led the way into a 
large handsomely fitted-up room, where the picture- 
hung walls and the massive furniture betokened alike 
the refinement and opulence of this old patrician 
family. More than this, the house was pervaded by 
an air of agreeable hospitality, that was manifest so 
soon as the guests had taken their places, in the 
attention with which the hostess at once offered 
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choice refreshments. For all this, the young organ- 
ist could not lose his shy and self-conscious de- 
meanour. He made no attempt to enter into con- 
versation ; and it was even difficult to extract answers 
from him. Only his eyes spoke, and they never 
wandered from the face of Fraulein von Honrath. 
The new acquaintance was therefore considered a 
somewhat quaint guest. There seemed to be de- 
rogatory remarks interchanged upon him, which 
Jeanette sought to allay by whispering, "Let him 
only play something, and you will judge diflferently." 

Whereupon, turning towards Beethoven, she said, 
"Will you not delight us with some music?" 

" With pleasure," he replied. 

She went to the instrument, which Beethoven 
opened, while she looked over some music. When 
he had seated himself, his eyes rested upon his own 
song. Everything before him grew misty. 

"I know and can sing it better now," said the 
maiden. "I trust you have forgiven me my ill- 
behaviour?" 

The young artiste touched the keys, and began to 
prelude. Then Jeanette sang with passionate ex- 
pression : 

"Du poclist 80 heisz Du junges Herz, 
Herz was soU das geben? 
Du bist voll Lust, Du bist voll Schmerz, 
Herz welch' neues Leben." 
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Every one was in raptures when the two had 
ended. People asked "who the composer was?" 
The girl pointed with pride to Ludwig, upon which 
there followed ample commendation. Jeanette then 
exclaimed, "But you must hear him play alone to 
judge properly. Would you now mind, Herr von 
Beethoven, improvising upon the theme of the song?" 

The young musician began afresh, and suffered 
the melody to float into the most delicate variations, 
that, now wild now soft, melted into the lowest 
whisper. All were startled at the power and ex- 
pression that the youth displayed, and gave vent to 
their admiration in warm commendation. Even the 
young officer, who until now had hardly deigned to 
notice him, shook him by the hand, while Jeanette 
seemed quite rejoiced that the ice was broken. She 
sustained a real triumph with her prot6g6. But the 
conversation now flowed more freely. Beethoven put 
in here and there a racy observation. It grew later 
and later. The clock struck nine. 

" Good heavens !" he exclaimed, starting up, " I 
must go home." 

" You cannot return to Bonn to-night," everybody 
said. 

" You must stay with us," added the lady of the 
house ; "your bed is already ordered." 

" I may not ; Count Waldstein expects me to- 
morrow morning at six to start with him for Vienna." 
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Beethoven, adhering to his resolution, proffered 
his warmest thanks for the hospitality with which he 
had been treated, and prepared to leave the house. 
His host and hostess, as well as Jeanette, accompanied 
him to the hall-door. Fresh leave-taking ensued, 
and Jeanette whispered in his ear, "Gltickliche, 
gltickliche Reise ! Be happy, and when you return 
we will once more sing." 

Then he plunged into the darkness, and with the 
aid of a boy whom he took for a guide, he reached the 
town gate. He soon found himself among the fields. 
His burning head was scarcely conscious of the cool 
air, his brain was in such a whirl of fevered fancies. 
He had passed a blissful day, and its memory mingled 
with the glorious future that he believed lay before him. 
But one thought was prominent, and that was, his love 
was returned. He remembered her parting words. 

High hopes filled his heart. He had no con- 
sciousness of the space he traversed. What mattered 
it if he stumbled over projecting stones or into holes? 
He swam in a sea of bliss ! 

It was midnight ere he reached Bonn. His mother 
stood at the door awaiting him. She trembled and 
shivered with cold and anxiety. But he hardly per- 
ceived, by the dim light of the flickering lamp she 
held in her hand, how pale and troubled she looked. 

"Is it really you, and has no mishap befallen 
you?" she enquired anxiously. 
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"I am well, and so happy," he answered, with a 
radiant countenance. 

" Thank God !" she exclaimed. 

They mounted the staircase together. When they 
had reached their room he looked at her, and observed 
her troubled expression. "You have not had fresh 
sorrow," he exclaimed, looking over her. 

" All is well now. But where have you been all 
this time?" she asked, looking at him tenderly. 

"I will tell you all about it another time," he 
replied ; " I am very tired, and would so like an hour's 
sleep. But I have not yet packed." 

His mother pointed to a little box, and said, 
" Everything is ready, go to bed." 

He threw himself down as he was, and in another 
moment he slept soundly. 

The good tender woman watched beside him, look- 
ing at him full of love and pride. Before six she 
awoke him. His breakfast was ready for him. 
There was not much time to lose ; no time for con- 
versation. So soon as he had kissed his mother fondly, 
he placed his little portmanteau on his shpulder, and 
hurried off to the residence of Count Waldstein. 

In a short space of time Ludwig found himself 
seated beside his benefactor in aluxurious travelling car- 
riage. The postilion blew his horn, the horses started. 

Leaving the town gates behind them, their course 
lay through the beautiful meadows, mountains, val- 
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leys, villages, and towns of the Gtennan fatherland. It 
is not our task here to describe this journey, or to 
follow the impression made upon the youth by each 
varying scene ; neither can we enter upon the excellent 
explanations afforded him by Waldstein, in answer 
to his unwearied questions concerning each picturesque 
and remarkable object. Many different races, towns, 
and provinces presented themselves to his notice, and 
excited his liveliest interest, when, after a long agree- 
able journey, he found himself whirled, full of hope 
and spirits, through the gates of the ancient and re- 
nowned imperial city of the Danube. 

There was much for composers to see and hear in 
Vienna, and the noble Count Waldstein was here 
equally his protector and guide. And inasmuch as 
his numerous affairs precluded his taking the youth 
about himself, he took care that he should be either 
provided with proper directions, or attended by a 
servant to guide him through the intricacies of the 
metropolis. In this manner the musician learned not 
only to know the churches, palaces, gardens, and their 
environs, but to become initiated as well into all 
musical performances. He attended concerts, operas, 
and plays, and was not a little astonished and en- 
chanted at the multitudinous openings thereby offered 
to the development of music. He could not find 
words sufficient to express his admiration of the 
works of Gliick, Haydn, and Mozart, as thus rendered. 
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How much he envied Salieri in directing such an 
orchestra! and how cultivated and appreciating was 
the taste of the public ! He heard for the first time 
the operas of Mozart and Gliick. And how perfect 
was the union of singers and orchestra! He had 
never heard the symphonies of Haydn performed in 
80 masterly and finished a style. It soon became the 
dearest wish of his heart to live in Vienna. 

How much he longed to know the masters whose 
compositions had created so powerful and universal 
a sensation^ and whose genius had raised the musical 
reputation of Vienna to that of being the queen of 
harmony of the age. Waldstein, who was personally 
acquainted with Gltick, Haydn, and Mozart, would 
willingly have helped him in this, but Gliick was 
unfortunately ill, and Haydn away. The count, 
however, consoled him with the promise of an in- 
troduction to Mozart, although as yet there seemed 
to be hindrances in the way of this also. The 
chevalier urged Ludwig not to delay the presentation 
of his letter of recommendation to the Emperor. The 
young artist promised assent, although he would have 
secretly preferred being presented to a prince of 
harmony. 

Accordingly he started one day in his best attire 
for the chief imperial residence, in order to present 
himself to the Emperor. Although since his inter- 
view with his own prince he had to a certain extent 
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lost his overwhelming apprehension of great lords, 
Ludwig naturally could not divest himself of a con- 
siderable amount of awe at the thought of entering 
the presence of the imperial ruler of the German 
empire. And in those days the influence of the 
German-Eoman Emperor was not inconsiderable. As 
he stood within the palace enclosure, meditating as 
to what he should say to the Emperor, a simply- 
attired individual advanced towards him, possibly 
attracted by the remarkable formation of Ludwig's 
head, and the letter he held in his hand. 

"Where are your going?" he enquired friendlily 
of the young musician. 

Beethoven keenly regarded the speaker, to discover 
whether or not he appeared likely to mislead him. 
But the whole expression of his countenance denoted 
kindliness and sincerity. He was a slight, pleasing- 
looking man, rather under the middle size, whose 
somewhat long face was lightened up by a pair of 
bright searching blue eyes set in an intellectual brow, 
which, combined with the expression of the mouth, 
exercised an indescribable power of fascination. The 
forehead was lofty and expansive, the nose slightly 
aquiline. Here and there were slight indications of 
small-pox, which were however by no means in- 
jurious to the general effect. His aspect was ap- 
parently satisfactory to our artist, for he answered 
confidingly, " To the Emperor." 
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" Have you a petition ?" 

"No, a letter of recommendation." 

" From whom?" if I may ask. 

"From the Emperor's brother, the Elector Max 
Franz at Bonn." 

"May I see it?" 

Beethoven shewed the letter. The stranger found 
the address and seal genuine. 

" And what are you ?" asked the gentleman further. 

" I am a musician." 

"A musician!" repeated the interrogator, after 
some reflection ; " the Emperor is now not at home," 
he continued, "but at seven this evening you may 
see him in the garden of his pavilion." 

" Do you know the Emperor ?" demanded Ludwig. 

"0 yes!" replied the gentleman. 

"You are probably one of his barbers?" said the 
artist. 

" I do shave him sometimes," was the reply. 

"Is he kind or harsh ?" then asked Ludwig, con- 
fidingly. 

" You will not find him very hard to deal with," 
was the reply ; " but as a musician, he is hard to 
please." 

" I know he plays the piano very tolerably, that 
he is not awkward at the violin, and has even com- 
posed sonatas," answered Ludwig. " But great lords 
are not generally very far advanced in the science 
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itself. He is said to have shewn Mozart a sonata 
of his own composition, and to have asked him his 
opinion. Whereupon Mozart is said to have an- 
swered, 'The sonata is certainly good, but he who 
wrote it is better.' " 

"That is a good story," laughed the stranger; 
" but I must go. Remember to be in the pavilion 
garden this evening by seven." 

When Beethoven related this interview to Wald- 
stein, the latter smiled, and told him by all means to 
follow the stranger's counsel. 

This he did ; and at the stroke of the clock, the 
artist found himself in the pleasure-garden, already 
gay with spring-flowers, moving nervously towards the 
cottage. A servant was pacing up and down before 
the door, and upon Ludwig's stating his purpose, he 
led the way upstairs with a peculiar smile, and 
ushered him into a small simply-furnished drawing- 
room, the walls of which were hung with coloured 
landscapes and engravings. The apartment opened 
out upon the left into a long narrow recess, in one 
comer of which were two broods of canaries, and in 
another a profusion of vases filled with flowers. On 
the right hand were two middle-sized rooms visible, 
of which the one was apparently a study, and the 
other a sleeping apartment. 

Beethoven was conducted into the first of these, 
where stood two gentlemen. In the one he recognised 
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the man who sometimes shaved the Emperor. The 
other was of small stature, with a generally benevolent 
countenance, whose chief characteristics were kindly 
eyes and a projecting nose. Could that be the Em- 
peror ? Beethoven had imagined him, from the de- 
scription, to be a much more distinguished-looking 
personage. Probably he was neither of the two, as 
he certainly could not be the barber. Should he 
address himself to both ? But as yet this was scarcely 
practicable, seeing that the men were closely engaged 
in conversation. He remained therefore standing at 
the door. 

" That is a pretty pass for me," observed the taller 
of the two to his companion ; " a fresh war between 
Austria and Prussia. It is true it does not this time 
exactly concern the country and nation, but is for the 
sake of a man who to me is almost the value of 
a province. They offer you in Berlin three thousand 
thalers salaiy, while in Vienna you receive only 
eighteen hundred guldens. But King Frederick 
William II. is a splendour-loving monarch, with 
whom the Emperor Joseph, in his simplicity and 
poverty, may not dare to compete; seeing that, for 
the sake of his people he must be sparing and look 
after every kreuzer for them, — the necessary conse- 
quence of past extravagance. Well, I cannot com- 
plain that you should accept the post offered. Charity 
begins at home, and you have a wife and child to 
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care for. Your fame, moreover, will not suffer any 
diminution: on the contrary, you will increase it 
by shewing yourself in North Germany. So go, and 
may Grod be with you! I know your heart, and 
that you will ever cherish a faithful affection, for 
your home. Yes, the true-hearted Austrian people, 
whether in their joy or sorrow, in their cities or 
among their mountains, in their literature or in their 
heart-stirring songs, will ever be present with you." 

These words were spoken with such affectionate 
warmth, that the tears started to the little man's eyes, 
and he replied fervently, "God bless your majesty, 
I stay here !" 

"Your majesty" the little man had said! Beet- 
hoven was thunderstruck. Then this was not the 
Emperor's barber, but the Emperor himself. He re- 
called the conversation of the morning, and the 
aneodote of Mozart he had related. Thus he hardly 
perceived that the ruler of Austria was shaking 
hands with the little man, while he thanked him 
affectionately for his resolve. 

But now Joseph turned to the young musician, 
and said with the same affability, "So here you 
are!" 

Beethoven sought to find words to frame an 
apology, but none came to his lips. " Your majesty 
— I ask your pardon — ^your majesty told me that you 
sometimes — " 
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'^ Shave myself," laughed Joseph ; and turning to 
the Uttle man, he related his morning interview with 
the artist. He then said, " Now give me the letter." 

He read the writing, and turning to the little 
gentleman, he said, "My brother Max Franz in 
Bonn recommends the young man to me as a talented 
musician, who improvises excellently. I propose our 
trying his powers." 

The little man nodded assent. 

" Do you agree, Herr von Beethoven ?" asked the 
Emperor. 

" With pleasure," answered Ludwig. And they 
moved to the piano that stood open. 

" Have you already played Mozart's music ?" de- 
manded Joseph, winking at the little man. 

" Certainly," answered the youth. 

"And what is your opinion of him?" 

" That he is the most melodious, graceful, and 
inexhaustible master that the world has ever known," 
said Beethoven. "Perhaps Sebastian Bach stands 
higher in church music, and Handel in oratorios ; but 
on the stage, the Salzburg composer excels even 
Gltick in finish, and in a characteristic representation 
of individuals and scenes." 

"Do you know any of his works without notes?" 
demanded the Emperor, who looked pleased with his 
reply. 

" Will your majesty ask for what you will ?" re- 
turned the musician. 
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Joseph reflected a moment, then he said, "Play 
the melody, and make variations upon the aria of 
Sarastro in diesen heiligen Hallen." 

The Bonn organist seated himself at the instru- 
ment, and played the air with a power and fulness 
of expression that palpably surprised the Emperor, 
as well as the little gentleman ; a sensation evidently 
yet increased, as at its conclusion he burst out into 
a free and original handling, heightened by an in- 
credible richness of tone and an almost supernatural 
power of harmonization. 

" Bravo, bravissimo !" cried the little man with 
sudden fire, as Ludwig ended. " Excellent ; but 
now let me hear an original composition." 

The young Rhinelander acceded at once to this 
desire, and played a piano composition ; upon which 
the little gentleman pronounced that it was not only 
of the highest order, but original throughout; re- 
markable alike for its melodious passages, and for 
its strange, almost unknown system of harmony. 

" And your conclusive opinion of this young Bonn 
musician ?" asked the Emperor of his companion. 

" He will be among the first masters of the art," 
he said emphatically ; and he reached Beethoven his 
hand. 

" And do you know who delivers this judgment?" 
said the Emperor, turning to the youth. 

Ludwig looked steadily at the little man. " No," 
he answered. 
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" It it that of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart," said 
the Emperor, with emphasis. 

Beethoven's heart bounded within him. 

A conversation then ensued, during which the 
Emperor made Mozart and Beethoven seat them- 
selves. Joseph asked the youth whether he had no 
inclination to migrate to Vienna. There was indeed 
no lack of will, but duty called him back. He spoke 
with tenderness of his good mother and his little 
brothers, and with gratitude of his noble patron and 
prince, the Elector Max Franz. Neither had he 
forgotten Jeanette von Honrath — but of her he did 
not speak. He felt drawn back to the Khine. 

When the Emperor dismissed his two guests, he 
presented the Bonn organist with a ring in memory 
of the interview. It was one of the brightest days 
in Ludwig's life. He had seen the greatest ruler 
of the German empire, and the sweetest ruler in the 
kingdom of harmony. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Spring had well merged into summer^ when Beet- 
hoven and Count Waldstein re-entered the gates of 
Bonn. What a throng of memories he brought back 
with him to his home ! When he compared the time 
of his departure with that of his return, he seemed 
to have grown from an obscure boy into an admired 
man. He had become acquainted with a succession 
of smiling landscapes; he had journeyed through 
hundreds of towns and villages ; he had seen various 
tribes of the great Germanic nation, and above all, 
a fresh insight into art had been opened out to him 
that would be of endless value to his future com- 
positions. What a rich fund of enjoyment one 
possesses in the retrospect of a journey among strange 
people and countries, and how fully was this the case 
with our young composer! His most valuable ac- 
quisition, however, consisted in the clearness of per- 
ception to which he had already attained in his art. 
He judged himself no longer by the standard of his 
native town, but rather by that of the imperial me- 
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tropolis^ where music was at its highest eminence. 
There was no question as to the superiority of the 
Vienna music over that of the Electoral residence. 
But how had this affected him ? In spite of the 
immeasurably higher standard of the one school, he 
had come off with .flying colours. He felt an in- 
vigorating consciousness of power, which was how- 
ever far removed from presumption. He had ripened 
without having become either vain or self-satisfied. 

So, like a true-hearted son, he rushed into the 
arms of his pious, gentle mother. He greeted his 
little brothers with warm affection. His father was, 
as usual, not at home ; but had he been so, he could 
only have disturbed the happiness of the meeting ; 
Ludwig feeling always cold and restrained with him, 
while he himself seemed to avoid his son, possibly 
because his conscience was ill at ease, or that he was 
envious of the ever-growing reputation of the gifted 
youth. 

An animated conversation was soon in flow, carried 
on by the mother and son until late in the night, by 
the light of Ludwig's humble bedroom lamp, the 
little brothers having been put to bed in an adjoining 
room. With what joy the good woman heard all 
her darling's news ! She had seated herself opposite 
to him with unnaturally brilliant eyes and flushed 
feverish cheeks, and seemed never weary of listening. 
A radiant smile passed over her features as he related 
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his interview with the Emperor Joseph and Mozart. 
But Mozart's words about her son she repeated, look- 
ing up to heaven with an almost unearthly expres- 
sion : " He will be among the first masters of his art." 

Ludwig rose to retire for the night, but his 
mother remained in her sitting posture, her hands 
folded, her lips moving as if in prayer. The boy, 
whose heart told him that the prayer was for him, 
looked at her deeply touched. But a sudden chill 
came over him. For the first time he perceived how 
sadly altered she was. She seemed strangely weak, 
her features had become thinner, her looks more 
spiritualised. Why had he not seen this before? 
The joy of his return had brought temporary roses 
to her cheeks^ and diverted his attention from what 
was beneath. 

" Mother," he exclaimed, " it is late ; shall we go 
to bed ? These late hours are not good for you." 

" The late hours !" she smiled painfully ; " I am 
used to them. Your father has not yet come back." 

" My father !" sighed Ludwig. 

She took the lamp and lighted Ludwig to his 
own room, which he had not yet entered. 

The son looked round the ill-furnished but familiar 
space, raising his eyes to the spot once filled by the 
portrait of his grandfather, 

"And the picture?" he enquired, with a clouded 
brow but a gentle voice. "The Karpen landlord 
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would not give it up," replied Frau Beethoven, falter- 

ingly. 

" I daresay you had need of the money?" rejoined 

her son, tenderly. 

"Ah no!" replied Frau Beethoven, a deathlike 
pallor stealing over her countenance. " The landlord 
appropriated it for fresh debts. There is still a heavy 
account for wine." 

Ludwig stamped, and suppressed an ejaculation. 

Frau Beethoven wept. 

" Don't cry, mother," said the boy, folding her in 
his arms ; " I will find another resource." 

Then he led his mother to her room, and insisted 
upon her going to bed ; and seating himself beside 
her, he began to whisper words of consolation in her 
ear. Later, he opened the door himself to his father, 
who came as ever from the publichouse. The meet- 
ing was as constrained as usual. Moreover the tenor 
did not feel himself precisely in a condition to be 
friendly. The night was far advanced before all was 
still in the house. 

Notwithstanding the bodily fatigue consequent 
upon a week's constant travelling, Ludwig could not 
find the much-needed rest. The deeper his insight 
into the world without, the more bitterly did he 
deplore this renewed spectacle of domestic misery. 
The thought of his utter inability to feel the smallest 
respect for his father lay upon his soul like a moun- 
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tain. He was filled too with a terrible anxiety about 
his poor mother, whose wasted form and emaciated 
features brought him a sharp and unexpected care. 
Gloomy visions floated around him until he sank 
finally into a troubled sleep, pursued by the same 
phantoms in the form of dreams that had before 
haunted him. He fancied he had slept some time, 
when he felt himself roughly shaken. His conscious- 
ness, however, had but just forsaken him. It was 
still night. His father stood beside him in his night- 
dress, with a flickering lamp in his hand. " Ludwig ! 
Ludwig!" he called, "get up. 

The son was startled at the unwonted disturbance. 
But still more terrified was he upon perceiving the 
starting eyes and pallid features of his father. 

"What is the matter?" he cried. 

"You must run for the doctor," answered the 
tenor ; " your mother is very ill." 

The boy sprang up and hurried on his clothes. 
Then he stole for one moment to the bedside of the 
sick woman, who lay gasping for breath,but despite her 
sufiering, meeting his anxious look with a gentle smile. 
Then he rushed into the street, where already streamed 
in the dawn of a summer morning. The physician 
was speedily called up and conducted to the sufifer- 
ing mother, whose condition he carefully examined. 
Ludwig hung in agony upon the expression of the 
man who was to pronounce the sentence of life or 
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death, but he could not read it. His self-control and 
hope had well-nigh forsaken him when he heard the 
assurance expressed, that . matters would soon be 
better. There followed the usual directions and pre- 
scription, with which Ludwig was to hurry off to the 
chemist. 

"One moment," said the doctor. And he made 
a sign to the husband to take him into another room. 

Father and son led him into the sitting-room, 
when the physician said, " I must not conceal from 
you that the condition of the invalid is very danger- 
ous. You are Catholic ? Let the priest be sent for 
immediately." 

Ludwig almost sunk upon the ground with dismay. 
The father gave a fixed vacant stare. The physician 
ordered the tenor back to his wife, to be ready to 
attend to her. The boy was despatched at once for 
the priest and the physic, and returned in an in- 
credibly short space of time. But neither the medi- 
cine nor the holy rites effected any alteration. The 
fever increased every moment, and strength gave 
way. The sick woman lay on the bed from which 
she was never destined to rise — now deadly pale, 
now flushed. Her mind soon began to wander. Now 
she admonished her husband of his dissolute life, now 
she spoke of her children; then she seemed to be 
negociating with the landlord of the Karpen public- 
house for the picture of the old capelmeister. With 

L 
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a smile of ineffable content she murmured the name 
of Ludwig, repeating over and over again, '* He will 
be among the first masters of the art.*' 

Her husband seemed unable to endure the sad 
spectacle. The bitterness of his remorse only drove 
him from the presence of the wife to whom he had 
brought nothing but sorrow and trouble. He roamed 
restlessly through the apartments, and finally quitted 
the house that seemed now to reproach him doubly. 

Ludwig, on the contrary, never stirred from his 
dying mother's bed, and despite his natural awkward- 
ness, strove to anticipate her every wish ; in return 
for which he obtained fond and grateful glances. 
She could only induce him to quit her for the few. 
minutes of fresh air peremptorily ordered for him by 
the doctor, when he would be relieved at his post by 
some kind neighbour. 

At a time like the present he found no relief in 
the ordinary promenades. He availed himself there- 
fore of the first opportunity that did not demand his 
services for his mother, by hurrying off in search of 
his faithful friend Wegeler, of whose affectionate 
heart he had had such unvarying proof in many an 
hour of sadness, and in whom he once more hoped 
to find consolation. But, unfortunately for him, his 
friend was not then in Bonn, and his parents informed 
him that in consequence of the great proficiency in 
his studies to which their son had attained, he had 
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drawn upon him the attention of noble patrons, who, 
famishing him with ample means and high recom- 
mendations, had despatched him to Vienna, there to 
prosecute his studies in medicine, and to obtain his 
doctor's degree. Thus on his way home from the 
Austrian metropolis, Ludwig had passed by the best 
friend of his youth. His next refuge, the house of 
the Von Breunings, he found likewise deserted ; the 
privy-councillor's widow and her family having re- 
moved to Kerpen-on-the-Erft, where they had a 
country-house. Only from the excellent capelmeister 
Franz Kies, did he, in this his hour of loneliness, 
obtain a few words of sympathy. 

In the meantime, the situation of the sick woman 
became every hour more precarious. The shadowy 
hopes that had arisen in occasional moments, faded 
fast before the stern approach of death. The troubled 
ravings of delirium pressed heavily upon the son's 
heart, while bitter remorse took possession of him as 
the conviction forced itself upon his mind, that if not 
wholly, he had at least been partly to blame. Filled 
with morbid fancies he reproached himself for having 
ever left her, for the trouble of the picture he had 
imposed upon her, and that he had ever excited her 
on his return. If his hours in the metropolis had 
been fraught with enjoyment, his return home had 
been heavy enough. 

Finally, that hour that sooner or later must come 
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to all, arrived for the long-tried Frau von Beethoven. 
Peacefully and softly she breathed her last sigh. A 
life of care and anxiety had ended, and an expression 
of peace lay upon the face of the dead, that it had 
never known in life. The wretched husband broke 
into convulsive tears and groans. But what availed 
repentance now ? To her he could never compensate 
for his cruelty and neglect. Ludwig sat beside the 
corpse rigid and silent, as if turned to stone. He 
was forcibly removed from the room by the people 
who came to put on the grave-clothes. 

Thus, pale and rigid, he followed the body that 
friends and neighbours carried to its last resting- 
place. His father shed abundance of tears, as did 
the other children — the boy Charles, thirteen, and 
John, ten years of age. But no heart felt the utter 
desolation of Ludwig's, as the last shovel of earth 
was thrown upon the coflSn that contained the re- 
mains of all he loved best on earth. 

Upon the return from the churchyard to the town, 
Stephen and Christopher von Breuning came towards 
him and expressed their deep sympathy with him 
over his heavy loss. Ries had written about him 
to their mother, and she had sent them to Bonn to 
attend the funeral, and to bring back with them the 
motherless boy, for quiet and country air. Ludwig 
thanked them warmly, but could not make up his 
mind to accept their invitation. The friends however 
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accompanied him to his desolate home^ and at the 
instigation of Kies, and upon the promise of some 
kind neighbour to keep a look out upon the boys, 
he was finally induced to accompany them. 

A carriage stood ready to convey the young men 
to Karpen, which they reached in a few hours, and 
where nothing could exceed the cordiality of Lud wig's 
reception. Frau von Breuning promised, so far as 
lay in her power, to take the place of mother to the 
desolate boy. She bade him always trust in her, 
and promised him ever to stand by him in all cir- 
cumstances of life. Neither were Lenz and Leonore 
wanting in the affectionate sympathy already mani- 
fested by Stephen and Christopher. Thus, in his 
hour of sorest need, he felt a beam of consolation in 
the love of his kind friends that was not unappre- 
ciated. 

A heavy sorrow can seldom relieve itself in words. 
Time alone can heal or soften. Aware of this, Frau 
von Breuning, while surrounding him with kindness, 
allowed him to be as much alone with his thoughts 
as he desired; the good effects of which treatment 
were not long in manifesting themselves. Ludwig 
at first took long solitary walks in the somewhat 
uninteresting neighbourhood, whose chief beauty con- 
sisted in its expanse of fertile pastures and richly- 
laden fruit-trees. But he soon had recourse to his 
art, and in passionate strains he would pour forth for 
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hours the grief that refused to relieve itself in words. 
In this way he became less acutely wretched. Na- 
ture had ever been his truest friend, and art now 
seemed to weep forth from his soul the grief that 
could not vent itself in tears. 

Gradually he broke through the silence that had 
at first chained his lips. During the cheerful family 
gatherings at the morning, mid-day, and evening 
meal, he would speak of his travels and adventures, 
which proved a source of great interest to his friends ; 
while they in return spoke of Bonn life during his 
absence, the good Elector Max Franz, the noble 
Count Waldstein, and — ^Jeanette von Honrath. Jea- 
nette von Honrath ! And the mere mention of her 
name called forth a crimson glow upon Ludwig's 
face, and exercised once more a magic influence upon 
the youth's whole being. 

Often indeed had he thought of her since that 
memorable evening in Cologne. Visions of her had 
illumined his whole journey to the great city of the 
Danube. Each time he saw or heard something 
great or beautiful, he longed that she might one day 
share it with him. So was it when nature offered 
some especial enjoyment, when life opened out new 
prospects, or he plunged more deeply into the mys- 
teries of his art. His thoughts had been with her 
even during that never-to-be-forgotten interview with 
the Emperor and Mozart. She had floated before 
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him on his road home. For a time the illness and 
death of his mother had banished her from his 
thoughts : but now the vacant place in his heart 
yearned still more for her image. 

Dreaming of her one summer morning, he sat at 
the piano softly improvising. His friends were so 
lost in the beauties of his composition, that they did 
not hear a carriage drive up to the door. 

In another moment the door opened. All rose 
and advanced towards the door, with the exception 
of the musician, whose thoughts seemed to have 
wandered far away with his theme. He had not 
heard a sound, until a wellknown voice went to his 
very heart. It was that of Jeanette von Honrath 
greeting his hostess. 

He looked round. She stood before him in her 
youth and loveliness, a vision of radiance. He grew 
dizzy. 

" My dear Frau von Breuning," she cried, " I am 
come to tell you that I was yesterday betrothed, and 
to introduce to you my bridegroom elect. Captain 
Carl Greth, of the royal Austrian service." 

Whereupon the tall young oflScer, with whom we 
are already acquainted, followed Jeanette into the 
apartment, and received a hearty welcome and con- 
gratulations. 

These words fell like a thunderbolt upon Ludwig's 
ears. He was once more turned to stone, and heard 
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• 

no details of the engagement between the lovely 
maiden and the gallant oflScer, the result of a year's 
quartering in the ancient citadel. Crushed and 
broken-hearted he slunk away. Frau von Breuning 
excused him on the score of his late sorrow. But 
the poor lad stood once more upon an open grave — 
the grave of his first love. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



Those who had previously known the young mu- 
sician, and met him the following winter in Bonn, 
hardly recognised him. Of the muscular, moody, 
and irritable lad, known among his schoolfellows by 
the nickname of Furioso, there was now no trace. 
The sorrows of the past summer had entered into his 
soul, and though young in years he was old in grief. 
More than this, he had now much physical suflfering 
to contend with. His friends feared a serious affec- 
tion of the chest, and warned him to spare himself. 
But this was in his case impossible. His father's 
repentance having been merely temporary in its cha- 
racter, and his visits to the publichouse as unremitting 
as ever, it devolved upon him to provide for the sup- 
port and education of the little brothers so early 
deprived of their best earthly stay. In these worthy 
endeavours he was invariably supported by Frau von 
Breuning, in whose house he ever sought for comfort, 
and whom he was wont to call his guardian angel. 
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At this period she never had occasion to observe 
"Beethoven has a raptus." 

At the same time he immersed himself deeper and 
deeper in the study of his much-loved art. Over- 
excitement may exercise an injurious effect upon the 
mental powers ; but a certain measure calls out one's 
best thoughts and energies. And should the mind 
tend to artistic creations, each event, whether gay or 
sad, forms excellent material for composition. Such 
was the effect produced on the mind of the young 
musician by the recollection of his brilliant visit to 
Vienna, the sad death of his mother, and the shatter- 
ing of the hopes of his first love. Thus in the still- 
ness and retirement of his little room he produced a 
variety of compositions, which seemed to give utter- 
ance to his aspirations whether of sorrow, joy, or 
bitterness, and wherein he more and more gave evi- 
dence of the transcendent nature of his genius. 

To his great satisfaction, the musical world .in 
Bonn received a considerable excitement through the 
care of the Elector Max Franz. New force was 
added to the orchestra. Besides the eflScient Franz 
Kies, the brothers Komberg, who before this had been 
only on a visit, had become now regular members. 
Andreas Romberg was born in the Niederstift of 
Munster on the 27th of April, 1767. He was the 
son of Gotthard Heinrich Romberg, who filled at 
Munster the post of music-director and clarionet per- 
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former. This son was moreover a first-rate composer 
and violin player, while his cousin Bemhard devoted 
himself exclusively to the violoncello, upon which he 
excelled all his brethren in the art. Anton Kom- 
berg, bom on the 11th November, 1770, at Dingloze, 
in Westphalia, brother of the above-named music- 
director, stood also high among the celebrated artistes 
of the day. Indeed the whole family possessed a 
high musical reputation. 

To work with men of this stamp was naturally 
a source of pride and pleasure to Ludwig. If accord- 
ing to the proverb, " Artists injure art," this can at 
least only apply to inferior ones, while to so many 
it is given to ornament their calling. This was now 
realised here. The masterpieces of Haydn and Mo- 
zart were prepared for public concerts, and quartets 
and trios of the best masters were given in the 
private receptions of the Elector, upon which occa- 
sions trials were not unfrequently made of some of 
Beethoven's works, which seldom failed to cause the 
greatest astonishment from their fire and originality. 
The Count Waldstein still shewed himself the especial 
patron of the young musician ; and to the kind ex- 
ertions of this excellent nobleman Ludwig owed his 
having been elevated to the condition of Kammer 
musician, and his receipt of a considerable increase of 
salary. 

During these days of comparative peace, Ludwig 
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made no small progress in general cultivation, ac- 
quired almost unconsciously through constant inter- 
course with artistic-minded men, with the Von 
Breunings and their friends, and occasional associa- 
tion with university men, whose constant evening 
resort was the Zehr-garden. Wedded as he was to 
the study of Homer's Odyssey and ^Plutarch's Lives 
of eminent men, destined in after years to be the sup- 
port and consolation of his life, he was nevertheless 
much interested in his friends Christopher and 
Stephen's study of modem literature, which em- 
braced the aspirations and sentiments peculiar to that 
period. 

Among the young savans who frequented the 
Zehr-garden, was one of the most ardent and enthu- 
siastic champions of the people's rights, by name 
Bartholomaus Fischer, an especial admirer of the 
great poet of the German people, Frederick Schiller, 
and reciter of his newest works. With what ecstasy 
did not Beethoven hail the words of that immortal 
poem, "An der Freude." When this grand song 
first sounded on his ears, it seemed at once to wipe 
away all care ; and when his heart was low, he would 
cheer himself on by repeating the words, " Alle men- 
schen werden briider." 

"Freude schoner Gotterfunken 
Tochter aus Elysium, 
Wir betreten frende trunken 
Himmliche Dein Heiligthum ! 
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Deine Zauber binden wieder 
"Was die Mode stren getheilt, 
Alle menschen werden Briider 
"Wo dein heil'ger Fliigel weilt. 

Seid umsclilimgen MiUionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt ! 
Briider uber 'n Stemenzelt, 
Muss ein guter Vater wohnen. 
etc. etc. 



These were the most admired passages of Schiller's 
hymn; and inasmuch as the thoughts and feelings 
therein expressed bore upon the politics of the age, 
innumerable composers set themselves the task of 
arranging it to music. Beethoven was also begged 
to try his powers, but he shook his head, saying, 
" Now it would be but loss of time. One day I will 
indeed form a melody to this glorious hymn, but it 
shall not be until I have arrived at the zenith of my 
powers." 

Under such influences, the clouds that had gath- 
ered over the mind of the young composer gradually 
dispersed. He could not but feel happy in the con- 
sciousness that he was working for his family and 
for art, and that his labours were proportionately 
blessed. Neither was he unaware of his progress in 
mental culture. Thus, the health that had suffered 
so much under the various excitements through 
which he had passed, was by degrees restored to him. 
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and he began once more to long for fresh experiences 
of the world and men. 

Now it chanced about this time that the Elector 
Max Franz, as Grand Master of the Teutonic order 
of Knights Templar, determined to visit his resi- 
dence, the palace of Neu Haus at Mergenheim, a 
small town in the Suabian provinces ; and upon the 
same occasion he proposed extending his tour to the 
residences of his spiritual brethren, the Elector of 
Trier at Coblentz, and the Elector of Mainz at 
Aschaflfenburg. This visitation being of the nature 
of a progress, was not confined to the prince and his 
immediate suite; it was consequently expected that 
the whole court, of which the members of the orchestra 
formed an integral portion, should be likewise in at- 
tendance. 

Preparations of an extensive nature were accord- 
ingly put in train. The Bonn public was much 
interested in these doings, especial attention being 
directed towards several richly laden yachts lying at 
anchor, destined for the conveyance of the prince and 
his immediate suite. Little indeed did our fathers 
of that day know of our modem inventions against 
time ; they, when their watery progress was directed 
against the stream, contenting themselves with the 
aid of stalwart draught horses on shore, by which 
means their heavily built barges best triumphed over 
the oppositions of current. A vessel of this descrip- 
tion was set apart for the use of the Bonn orchestra. 
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A glorious summer day shone upon the mustering 
of the little fleet. Thousands hurried to the Khine 
side to obtain a glimpse of the highly decorated and 
pennant-waving barks. Here and there friends and 
acquaintances might be seen taking cheerful leave of 
one another: and upon the final setting in motion 
of the expedition, a hearty cheer rose from the shore, 
wishing the Elector and his attendants a prosperous 
voyage.. The horses started, and the little fleet made 
gallant headway against the stream, towards the 
pleasant neighbourhood of the Seven mountains. 

Merry as was the mood of each ship's company, 
the invariable consequence of the genial temperament 
of Max Franz, nowhere reigned such unchecked hi- 
larity as in the vessel devoted to the sons of art. 
From its deck frequently emanated the gay strains 
of some wellknown singer. Not a mountain or rock 
was passed that gave promise of raising an echo, but 
a clarionet or hautboy would call forth a lingering 
repetition of its mellow tones. Sometimes concerted 
music would be raised, in which the capelmeister 
Kies, the two Kombergs, and even Beethoven, did 
not disdain to take a part. 

Later, the little orchestral company amused them- 
selves by organising a miniature state, of which the 
celebrated and popular comic singer Lux was with 
one accord elected sovereign; a post for which his 
racy humour well fitted him. An old proverb says. 
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" Cantores amant liumores." This has been translated 
" musicians love moisture," but it may perhaps admit 
of the rendering, "singers love mirth." Mirth and 
good cheer are usually inseparable. With a full per- 
ception of this, king Lux selected and nominated his 
household officials and functionaries; and inasmuch 
as his own court position partook of the nature of 
royal jester, he was not altogether unaware of the 
characteristics that best tend to success in the capaci- 
ties of maitre-de-cuisine and cellarer. 

Beethoven and Bernhard Komberg not being con- 
sidered expert enough to fill the more important 
officces, were not raised above the rank of kitchen 
boys. Before reaching Oberwesel, however, one of 
the chief cooks not having fulfilled public expecta- 
tions, a state council was held, which resulted in the 
ejection of the ofiending functionary from his office, 
and the nomination of a more worthy successor. 
Whereupon Beethoven, who had rashly vaunted his 
skill in the fabrication of unrivalled omelettes, was 
at once called upon to fill the vacant post. 

But pleasantly as our friends contrived to dispose 
of their time, there was perhaps an overplus of it on 
their hands, the sturdy draught horses not dragging 
the heavy fleet against the stream with the velocity 
of a modem springed equipage borne by blood-horses 
along a government high road. There was ample 
space therefore for the culinary aspirants to be mi- 
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nutely examined. Beethoven undauntedly agreed to 
stand his test ; the cabin cooking store was placed at 
his disposal, and an unlimited amount of eggs, butter, 
flour, and milk, for the furtherance of the promised 
chef'^oeuvre. 

But to the astonishment of king Lux and his 
court, the youth proved himself as good as his word. 
A white linen cap was placed on his rugged head, 
and he was further adorned with leggings, and an 
apron of the same material. It was an edifying 
sight, that of our hero engaged in the stirring round 
and beating up of an egg omelette in the hugest 
vessel that could be found ; after which he proceeded, 
with great importance, to the buttering of divers pans. 

But whether the result of accident or of concentrated 
powers of genius, the composition, to the surprise of the 
public, was a perfect success. Never did an omelette 
present a fairer exterior ; and the courtiers, who were 
cited by king Lux to sit in judgment, pronounced its 
quality to be equal to its appearance ; thereupon ex- 
claimed the temporary monarch with deep empresse- 
menty " Then is it true that a blind fowl may find 
a pearl I But who would have expected this of our 
Furioso ? Not only can he improvise and harmonise 
conflicting tones, but he can bring into accord as well 
the integrations of an egg omelette. We nominate 
him herewith to be cook to our royal privy chamber, 
and confirm him in his office free of costs.'' 

M 
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Among other places worthy of note, the expedition 
haltered at Eiidesheim, and went on shore. This 
was the point for the ascent of the Niederwald, the 
summit of which offers so fair a prospect, and where 
the wine is unrivalled. What a landscape for our 
jovial musicians to contemplate ! Beneath, the vine- 
yards of the Elidesheim hill, the Johannisberg, the 
Markobrun, and Steinberg seemed to invite the kiss 
of the warm south wind. On the verge of the 
waving beechwood of the valley of the Rhine, — that 
mighty stream that now rolls on its course between 
variegated shores of fertile pastures interspersed with 
towns, villages, churches, and castles, — did our mimic 
court broach and empty a mighty cask of the produce 
of the district. To Ludwig was now formally pre- 
sented the important diploma that confirmed him in 
his post of cook-extraordinary, the dignity of which 
document was materially enhanced by the impression 
that it bore from a huge and hastily effected bread 
seal, the whole being bound fast with the strands of 
a ship rope. 

It is easy to conceive that these kindly ebullitions 
of jesting exercised a genial influence upon the mood 
of the young composer. He derived occasional satis- 
faction too from his art. This was especially the 
case upon the occasion of Max Franz and his retinue 
disembarking at Aschaffenburg, for the purpose of 
visiting the summer residence of the Elector of 
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Mainz. At the court of this ecclesiastical prince 
there then resided a famous pianiste of the day, of 
the name of Sterkel. Beethoven was naturally ex- 
cited at the prospect of hearing a master in his own 
art ; but Kies, Simrock, and the two Kombergs having 
stipulated that his (Beethoven's) name should not be 
made known to the performer, he easily contrived to 
hide himself in the crowd of surrounding musicians. 
Sterkel was evidently much flattered at finding him- 
self not unknown to the Bonn musicians; and in 
accordance with the generally expressed wish, he 
seated himself at the instrument, where he prefaced 
his performance with the information that he was 
about to play a most difficult piece, which he doubted 
if the composer (with whom he was unacquainted) 
himself would be capable of playing with the same 
finish. But how did Beethoven's courage rise, when 
his ears were greeted with the familiar sound of his 
own variations upon an air of Righini, " Vieni amore." 
It was true, the pianiste played most pleasingly and 
with much facility, but too much in drawing-room 
style for the taste of our musicians. 

Beethoven stood beside him with riveted atten- 
tion. Upon the close of Sterkel's performance he 
received general encomium, but the Bonn musicians 
now insisted upon their young colleague taking his 
seat at the piano. Ludwig at first would fain have 
excused himself; but upon the self-satisfied asseve- 
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ration of the Aschaffenborger that he feared no com- 
petition, he sat down and played from memory not 
only the identical variations just performed, but a 
succession of still more intricate ones improvised on 
the spur of the moment, and this with a power and 
finish that quite transfixed his rival, and forced even 
him to own that the young master had more than 
vanquished him. 

In Mergentheim Beethoven experienced a still 
greater triumph. It being known that it was the 
express wish of Max Franz that this expedition 
should be in accordance with his position as one of 
the chief princes of the German empire, all ranks of 
the Khineland nobility and gentry vied with each 
other in marking his progress with festal entertain- 
ments, of which the most distinguished families of 
each neighbourhood were invited to partake, together 
with all strangers of distinction. Besides the usual 
routine of balls and dinners, there would be an oc- 
casional concert. For one of these entertainments 
Beethoven had, at the wish of his patron and Count 
Waldstein, composed a cantate, in which however 
such a variety of technical diflSculties presented them- 
selves, that many rehearsals were necessary, and at 
the very last it was dubious whether its performance 
could be ventured on. 

When the evening of the concert arrived, a num- 
ber of guests assembled in the gilded hall of the 
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castle of Neuhaus, some short time previous to the 
hour appointed for its commencement. Beethoven 
was under no little excitement at the idea of his 
work first coming out in the presence of so august 
an assembly : its success was however unprecedented. 
Immense applause followed upon its termination, and 
seemed interminable. The Elector, who occupied 
the centre seat of the front row, caused the young 
composer to be brought to him, while he enquired 
if there was no wreath forthcoming. Waldstein 
turned to the ladies, whereupon a lovely girl stepped 
forth and disentangled a wreath of fresh flowers from 
her dark hair, and oflered it to the Elector. But 
Max Franz observed, "that no more fitting hand 
could crown the successful artiste, than that of the 
fair donor." Fain as she would have excused herself, 
she was at length forced to comply with the general 
wish, by placing the wreath on the glowing brow of 
the young composer. How unutterable at that mo- 
ment was the bliss of the young master ! Apprecia- 
tion of his art ever constituted his fullest triumph ; 
but if possible the charms of that graceful figure 
impressed him even more. Again his heart throbbed 
wildly, as in the instance of his first view of Jeanette. 
How much he longed to extend that bright moment, 
that was, alas, as evanescent as a flash of lightning ! 
Many and many a time did its remembrance brighten 
his soul. Even when autumn came and he returned 
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to his native town, the image of the fair giver of the 
wreath had not passed away. 

In Bonn an unlooked-for pleasure awaited him. 
Upon visiting, as was his wont, the house of the 
Breunings, he found, to his surprise and delight, his 
beloved Wegeler. He had returned from Vienna 
during his absence, where, on the 1st of September 
1789, he had obtained his doctor's degree. The 
Elector had since nominated him to the post of pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Bonn university, upon the 
duties of which he was to enter in the coming 
November. Ludwig embraced the friend after whom 
he had so long yearned with passionate warmth. 
There was a happy interchange of adventures. It 
was full enjoyment, this reunion of the happy little 
circle. 

"May I interpose a word?" asked Frau von 
Breuning, smilingly, perceiving no end to the chatter- 
ing. Every one was silent, and waited enquiringly. 

" I have just received a letter from Count West- 
phal, the Austrian ambassador," continued the state 
councillor's widow. " He tells me that a young re- 
lation of his has arrived here, for whom he is desirous 
of Beethoven's instruction." 

" But is there not time enough to think of that 
later?" interposed the musician. 

"Not at all," replied the lady; "the matter 
presses. For work of duty one must always be at 
one's post." 
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"You make no allowance for my being only just 
returned to my friends," murmured the boy, his old 
expression of ill-humour clouding his features. 

" Later, there will be no lack of time or oppor- 
tunity for that," observed Frau von Breuning. 

" But I must tell you," burst forth Ludwig, with 
some heat, 'Hhat I have already more lessons than 
I can manage. They so sicken me and unhinge my 
mind, that when they are over I am unfit for com- 
position, which is the true development of my art." 

" But with your present compositions you are not 
able to support yourself," was the reply. "Only 
when you have become a composer of known reputa- 
tion, can you depend solely upon your creative powers. 
Once you desired me to act the part of a mother by 
you, and liked me to tell you my whole mind. Do 
you wish this relationship to cease?" 

Beethoven looked at her with amaze. 

"Only tell me if you do," continued Frau von 
Breuning. 

"No," cried the musician, seizing her hand; 
"never alter towards me." 

" Well then, it is your duty to think of your 
brothers, and attend to this letter immediately," ob- 
served the lady, admonishingly. 

" But may I not put it off until tomorrow?". now 
asked Ludwig. 

" Not for five minutes," was the inexorable reply. 
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Beethoven unwillinglj rose^ and taking bis hat 
left the room. 

" Let us see what he does," said Frau von Breu- 
ning, smiling, and going to the window. Her sons 
and Wegeler followed. The handsome house of Count 
Westphal lay on the west side of the Miinster Platz, 
obliquely opposite to that of the Breunings. Beet- 
hoven having quitted No. 19, and crossed the Miinster 
Platz, directed his steps towards the right ; but it was 
easy to see, in his hesitating and uncertain gait, that 
he had not even then taken his resolution. Before 
reaching his destination, he revolved in squares and 
circles, which became more extensive as he approached 
the mansion of Count Westphal. 

Frau von Breuning and the students could not 
restrain their mirth over his singular evolutions, 
while Wegeler quoted a passage from Horace, be- 
ginning, ^ Ut iniquae mentis aaellus.' 

" Now he has reached the door," cried Stephen. 

" And his hand is on the bell," added his brother. 

But no: he made a sudden detour, pressed his 
hat over his eyes, and took to flight, 

"He has another raptus!" exclaimed Frau von 
Breuning. " Quick, Wegeler, Stephen, Christopher, 
after the truant, and lead him captive to the door." 

The three youths rushed out hatless across the 
Miinster Platz after the retreating musician. 

" Holloa, Furioso !" shouted Wegeler, " what are 
you about ?" 
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"Back, back!" cried Christopher and Stephen 
together, " nolens volens." 

Beethoven himself could not repress a laugh at 
the absurdity of the scene. He yielded himself 
prisoner therefore, saying, "Leave me, leave me: 
I will do the mother's bidding." 

With this he walked unflinchingly up towards 
Count Westphal's door, and gave a sharp pull at 
the bell. His friends however remained at some 
little distance keeping guard over him, until a foot- 
man answered the summons, and the door closed 
behind him. 

Beethoven sent up his name to the Austrian 
ambassador, who received him immediately, and after 
exchanging a few words with him, led the way into 
a room where sat the Countess WestphaL The noble 
lady despatched a servant to call her niece, while she 
entered into conversation with the young musician. 

The door again opened. A beautiful maiden 
entered. But how did Beethoven's breath forsake 
him, upon recognising in her the lovely donor of the 
wreath at Mergentheim ! 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



In the year 1789 raged a storm, that for length of 
continuance and severity was not equalled in the 
memory of man. The fearful violence of the tempest 
made itself especially felt in France, where the thunder 
claps followed each other in rapid succession. It is 
hardly necessary to say that we are here alluding to 
the French Revolution, whose influence was so keenly 
felt among all neighbouring and European nations, 
and the after consequences of which caused such con- 
vulsive struggles in dynasties alike tottering on the 
verge of ruin. But as each storm gives warning of 
its approach through symptoms unmistakeable to the 
keenly observant, although imperceptible to the 
thoughtless, so was it in this European tempest. 

Opposed to the spirit of absolutism, that almost 
without exception characterised each occupant of a 
throne, the voice of freedom in religion and politics 
made itself heard, and occasioned a struggle that re- 
sulted in victory. That the influence of the new 
doctrines, whether those of philanthropy, rationalism, 
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or encyclopedism, made itself powerfully felt in the 
Rhine country, we have made evident in the matter 
of the Bonn university, the principles of which were 
directly in opposition to the orthodoxy of the high 
school of Cologne. In Cologne itself now raged an 
angry contest between the burghers and the state, 
already tending towards the downfal of the latter. 

Thus while the battle raged unrestrained upon 
the banks of the Seine, its shock was felt with 
almost equal violence upon those of the Rhine. The 
minor princes of Germany had so successfully imitated 
the policy of the Bourbons, that their subjects did 
not hesitate in their turn to follow the example that 
the French nation now set the world. To no dis- 
cerning eye was this spirit of spreading discontent 
unperceived. Here and there riots betokened the 
general disquietude, and threatened to become dan- 
gerous. 

Now as at this period of the world's history a false 
cosmopolitan spirit had supplanted patriotism, and 
had acquired a universal mastery; many German 
races embraced the idea even of annexation with 
France, unconscious therein of treachery against the 
antecedents of their fathers. The progress of events 
in France was therefore observed with intense interest, 
and was everywhere discussed, either openly or in 
secret, by high and low. Indeed, but for a large 
army composed of Austrians, Prussians, and other 
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Grerman troops, stationed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine for the express purpose of watching 
the movements of the French, there would have been 
abready turbulent demonstrations on the part of large 
masses of the people. 

Compared with that of other places, the discontent 
of Bonn was not serious. All shared the conviction 
that the Electoral throne was filled by a man whose 
first thought was for his subjects, were their condition 
high or low. Burgher and peasant were alike con- 
sidered by the noble Max Franz. The greatest ex- 
citement indeed existed among the higher classes, 
whose minds were all more or less infected with the 
prevalent ideas. More especially was. this the case 
with men of learning or members of the university, 
by none of whom was the teaching of the new 
doctrines unregarded. But in this instance an ideal 
rather than a practical aim at perfection was the rule, 
in order to the awakening of the then superannuated 
condition of human society to a new and better ex- 
istence. Every idealist tends to call forth some noble 
actions. A dreamer is rarely malicious: although 
too often perhaps at the instigation of theorisers, 
worthless men, who ever rise to the surface in trou- 
blous times, are led to the commission of acts of 
violence. 

To the really single-minded and enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of an unfettered social development, belonged 
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the circle, with different members of which we are 
familiar in this narration. They assembled in the 
Zehr-garden under the motto of the popular Schiller 
hymn, ^AUe menschen werden brlider,' and there 
discussed the engrossing matters of the day. Besides 
Beethoven, Kies, Wegeler, and the two Breunings, 
now attained to the estate of manhood, there was 
here to be seen Professor Fichenich, who, from his 
dignified gentle manners, combined with earnest elo- 
quence, possessed the faculty of drawing upon him 
the attention of all who came within the range of his 
influence. An occasional but attentive auditor of the 
conversation of these young men was the landlady's 
little daughter, Barbara Koch, who had by this time 
developed into a beautiful young woman. The grave 
and instructive nature of their talk precluded any ill 
construction of this ; and inasmuch As they were all 
mere youths, the girl was wont to establish herself 
next to the much-respected Electoral councillor. Count 
Belderbuch, who was a married man ; whereupon the 
count good-humouredly dubbed himself her chosen 
knight and champion. 

Many other visitors of the Zehr-garden were de- 
sirous of joining this select clique ; but inasmuch as 
the guests belonged chiefly to the educated and 
better-bred classes, they were naturally averse to 
forcing themselves upon an apparently intimate circle 
of friends, who moreover offered no encouragement 
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to its extension. Only Eulogius Schneider, professor 
of Greek and grammar, made an unworthy exception 
in this respect, in forcing himself upon their society : 
but inasmuch as his presence was offensive, our 
friends invariably had recourse to silence, in hopes 
thereby of thus discouraging him. 

This same Eulogius Schneider was bom in the 
year 1756, at Wapfeld, near Wtirzburg. He had 
been a member of the university of the latter place, 
where he had displayed an unmistakeable talent for 
poetry, that however chiefly developed itself in wine 
and love-songs. For an active part taken in some 
seditions and riotous demonstrations, he had incurred 
the censure of the Wiirzburg police. He thereupon 
affected penitence, and assumed the cloak of the 
Franciscans at Bamberg, where after some time he 
was raised to the office of lecturer to the younger 
brethren. Subsequent to this, he published some 
writings in which so frivolous a spirit of rationalism 
manifested itself, that he brought upon him the re- 
prehension of his superior ; after which he quitted the 
monastery, and repaired to Augsburg in the capacity 
of an itinerant priest. His extemporaneous gifts pro- 
cured him later the post of chaplain to the court at 
Strasburg, whence he received the appointment at 
Bonn. In this new office he devoted himself to the 
extreme side, which was soon engaged in a contest 
with the orthodox party. Even in his opening ad- 
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dresS; the subject of which was the existing social 
hindrances in Germany to a new and untrammelled 
style of literature, he alluded with bitter ribaldry to 
the Catholic church. Later he printed some poems, 
the immoralities of which were so glaring, that the 
Elector caused them to be prohibited. Immediately 
before the time of which we are speaking, he had put 
forth a catechism, the nominal object of which was 
to teach Christianity, but which practically denied 
the faith, and in consequence of which an investiga- 
tion was at this moment pending. The tendency of 
this latest publication had deprived him of his most 
zealous friends and supporters. Indeed Schneider's 
low, cynical, and embittered nature had rendered him 
an object of general aversion. 

This was the character of the individual who, at 
the time of which we are speaking, seated himself 
one evening at the table occupied by our friends and 
the lovely daughter of the house, towards whom he had 
long directed his regards. Turning himself familiarly 
to the girl, with a wink at those present, he began, 
''So our graceful Hebe hes devoted herself to the 
philosophy of the Platonic school ?" 

"What is that?" asked Barbara, innocently. 

"A teaching that regulates everything from a 
merely spiritual point of view," answered the professor. 

" Then it must be a good teaching," replied the 
girl ; " one that I would follow all my life." 
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" But there is more suitable teaching for a pretty 
girl than philosophy," returned the priest. " Poetry 
for example, that treats alike of mind and matter. 
Why not devote yourself to the school of Anacreon ?" 

"And what does that teach?" asked the land- 
lady's daughter, perplexedly. 

" Drinking," cried Schneider, emptying his glass, 
" and something else besides." 

Saying which, he distorted his face into the ex- 
pression of a frightful leer, implying his intention of 
stealing a kiss. 

Barbara crimsoned all over, and turned to the 
Count Belderbuch, saying, " Tou are my champion : 
will you not protect me from the impertinence of this 
man?" 

The count sprang up, and flinging his left arm round 
the trembling child, clenched his right hand in the face 
of the insulting professor, while he thundered forth, 
" Shame upon any man — doubly so upon a priest — 
who dares to take liberties with an innocent girl !" 

"Innocent!" repeated Schneider, with a sneer; 
"who will vouch for that? I do not see that I 
have more especial cause to be ashamed of myself 
than you as a married man might have, after whisper- 
ing such pretty things in the young lady's ear. I 
at least am open in my conduct; whereas who but the 
gods can answer for your private dealings ? Certainly 
not the lady wife." 
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Bclderbuch could restrain his wrath no longer. 
All the guests of the Zehr-garden jumped up, while 
on every side resounded, " Turn the scoundrel out !" 

This the young men of our acquaintance speedily 
effected ; and after a short scuffle, the professor was 
ejected from the room into the street. 

Now, clear and entirely justifiable as was this 
occurrence, it was nevertheless not wanting in un- 
pleasant consequences; it being spread immediately 
over the town that Count Belderbuch had distin- 
guished the pretty Barbara by his especial attentions. 
Of what avail was it that the cause of all this gossip, 
the wretched Schneider, had incurred universal repro- 
bation through his shameless conduct, and that on 
the very night after this had taken place he had had 
recourse to flight, to escape his compulsory removal 
to the ecclesiastical house of correction in Cologne, 
there to await his trial as author of unpriestly and 
seditious writings? The miserable gossip still con- 
tinued, the more so as Barbara was of humble degree, 
and the count was a man of rank. It was also alleged 
that the count's lady (a Walpurgis of Wemboldt 
from Mainz) had, not long previous to this, eloped 
with the Count of Lichtenstein. But this story, little 
as it could of course have affected the known high 
character of her husband, and originating only as it 
did in the evil imaginations of those by whom it 
was bruited abroad, contrived somehow to cast a fresh 

N 
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shadow upon the unlucky event at the Zehr-garden. 
Secretly or openly, people talked everywhere of an 
unwarrantable intimacy existing between the count 
and the landlady's daughter. 

Barbara's innocence was nevertheless as trans- 
parent as the light of heaven ; and among the im- 
mediate members of the little coterie, no doubt was 
entertained upon the subject. There was therefore 
a general wish among the guests that the integrity 
of this deserving young girl, whose mental qualifica- 
tions and education greatly exceeded her condition in 
life, should be made publicly evident. To bring this 
about, nothing seemed more effectual than that Bar- 
bara should be admitted into the society of Frau von 
Breuning's family, since all who moved in the circle 
of this pure and noble-minded woman must be such 
themselves. This was admitted by the court, the 
aristocracy, the learned portion of the community, 
and the townspeople. So soon therefore as the 
pretty daughter of the Zehr-garden was once seen 
in company with Frau von Breuning, there was an 
end to all ill-natured and injurious reports. 

To the higher circles into which Barbara was now 
admitted, she soon became an ornament. Frau von 
Breuning, well aware of her truly feminine and esti- 
mable character, was by no means averse irom offering 
so amiable and improving a companion to her daughter 
Eleonore, who by this time had grown into a hand- 
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some young woman. An affectionate regard soon 
formed itself between the two girls. Still more in- 
teresting was little Barbara in the eyes of the various 
men who visited at the Von Breunings' house. 
Christopher and Stephen, the two Eombergs, the 
twin brothers Kugelchen, who had arrived at Bonn 
as talented young painters, Professor Fischenish, and 
many other men of already achieved fame, or who 
attained later to posts of worth and consideration, all 
in their different ways raved about Barbara, who 
indeed bade fair to turn all heads and agitate all 
hearts. Only young Professor Wegeler was an ex- 
ception to the crowd of adorers, a gradual affection 
having grown up between himself and Eleonore, that 
rendered him blind to all other charms. 

Ludwig filled the same relative position of music- 
master to the two girls, both of whom talked and 
laughed with him when his mood was gay, or sought 
to alleviate his real troubles. Well calculated to 
minister to the varying moods of an artist as are all 
pure-minded, tender-hearted women, Eleonore and 
Barbara were in this respect preeminently successful. 
They marked the gradual growth of the young mu- 
sician's mind, and his increasing force of character. 
The influence that a pure feminine nature must ever 
exercise upon the roughest member of the other sex, 
so long as one spark of gentler feeling, the common 
attribute of humanity, remains to him, was not want- 
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ing in this instance. Preoccupied or contradictory in 
mood as Beethovenr might enter their presence, they 
seemed ever to know how to restore peace to his 
troubled spirit. 

He took especial pleasure in playing his com- 
positions before these friends. Although he had 
formerly principally occupied himself with works of 
an instrumental character, he had lately produced 
some songs expressing an extraordinary fervour. 

One day, while sitting at the piano, he made them 
acquainted with those wellknown lines of Goethe, 
that he had so ably harmonised, ^Herz mein Herz 
was soil das geben?' 

Another time he sang to them Mathisson's Ade- 
laide, as arranged to his incomparable and world- 
known accompaniment, while playing which, a strange 
possession seemed to have taken hold of him. 

It was very evident that he was engrossed by 
a new passion. But who could be the object of this 
second love? That it was neither Eleonore nor 
Barbara whose image he treasured in his heart, they 
were themselves fully conscious, his whole demeanour 
towards them denoting nothing but the merest friend- 
ship. Their female curiosity was however none the 
less desirous of penetrating his secret, and there was 
accordingly no lack of playful insinuations and mis- 
chievous remarks. 

" But who has called forth this new strange life 
in you ?" demanded Barbara one day. 
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" You must confide to us who your Adelaide is/' 
said Eleonore. 

" Nonsense, nobody," muttered Beethoven, turn- 
ing red. 

For all that his friends did not let him off so 
lightly with this denial. They enumerated all the 
pretty girls in the town upon whom they thought he 
could possibly have cast his eyes. But at one sug- 
gestion he would burst into a merry laugh, or at 
another show some symptom of dislike. The friends 
were quite unable to arrive at the object of his love, 
which moreover lie still affected to deny. 

" Leave him to himself," at last exclaimed Eleo- 
nore ; " he does not wish for either advice or assist- 
ance." 

"And how well we should be able both to help 
and advise him !" added Barbara, significantly. 

The musician took his departure apparently lost 
in thought. But upon the very next day after this 
conversation, when Beethoven again found his two 
friends alone, he drew hastily out of his pocket a roll 
of embossed music-paper, and a sealed letter, mur- 
muring, in a tone of great embarrassment, " You said 
you would help me?" 

" What have you got there ?" asked Barbara : " the 
cause of the new strange life will come out after all." 

"And what it is that ^bedrangt Dir so sehr'?" 
laughed Eleonore. 
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Beethoven then stammered out: "Yes, I love — 
my Adelaide is the niece of Count Westphal. More 
than two years ago I conceived a passion for her, but 
I have never had an opportunity of declaring myself. 
The young lady is never alone. When I am giving 
my lessons, either the countess or the governess is 
invariably present, therefore — " 

Upon his coming to a dead stop, Barbara repeated, 
*^ And therefore — " 

"You said you would help me," continued the 
musician; "I have therefore brought you the song 
and the letter to present for me." 

"I do not know the young lady, and have no 
opportunity of seeing her," answered Barbara. 

" But, Fralilein Leonore — " stammered Ludwig." 

" What do you expect ?" she asked. " We have 
undertaken to advise you. But when have you ever 
had bad advice from us ? Never. We therefore can- 
not help you. Consider the relative positions of 
yourself and the young lady. The count's family 
belongs to the oldest nobility, and they are extremely 
proud." 

Beethoven stamped his foot on the ground, while 
he tore the roll of music and letter into shivers. 
Then he exclaimed, " Pride, nothing but pride I You 
are all of the same stuff." 

Full of anger he darted out of the door, rushed 
home, where he sought to give vent to his feelings 
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of wounded pride and disappointment in angry pacings 
to and fro. 

In this mood he was unaware of a repeated knock- 
ing at his door, until finally the assailant brought 
both fists to bear, calling out at the same time, 
" Ludwig, will you open the door?" 

It was the voice of the capelmeister Ries, to whom 
Beethoven, with the gloomiest of all possible aspects, 
was now constrained to unbar the door. 

" Make haste, make haste !" cried Ries ; *' come 
directly." 

" I am not in the humour." 

" Count Waldstein, in one of the Electoral car- 
riages, is waiting at the door below for you; the 
matter is pressing." 

" Say I am ill." 

" The count will come and see you himself, and 
will discover that this is not true. So no more gain- 
saying, but come at once. The reason is important." 

" But tell me what it is." 

" That you shall learn from Count Waldstein." 

This conversation passed so hurriedly, and was so 
peremptory on the part of Ries, that there was no 
time left for consideration. The capelmeister dragged 
the musician downstairs nolens volens, and thrust 
him into the carriage, whereupon Count Waldstein 
ordered the coachman to drive on as fast as possible. 

They passed through the Coblentzer gate. Beet- 
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hoven still looked sulky, and asked where they were 
going, but the count and Ries only smiled mys- 
teriously, and returned evasive answers to his ques- 
tions ; whereupon he felt himself still further injured, 
and sat in one comer gazing vacantly into space, 
while his companions gaily conversed. 

In a short space of time the equipage reached 
Godesberg, where the Elector Max Franz had laid 
the foundation of the well-built houses that up to the 
present day are so plentifully scattered over this 
pleasant spot. All who are familiar with the Rhine 
must be acquainted with the tower raised on the left- 
hand bank, upon the last basaltic cliff among the 
mountains, that for several centuries has been an 
Electoral stronghold. From its height one enjoys 
a fine northern prospect, that in a clear atmosphere 
embraces the towers of Cologne and Bonn, as well as 
a fine evening view of the rich valley of the Rhine, 
closed in on one side by Roland's Eck, and on the 
other by the picturesque chain of the Seven moun- 
tains. 

On the south side of Godesberg Max Franz had 
purchased various portions of ground, which he had 
laid out in gardens ; in one of which he had built 
a summer-house, called the Redoute, containing a fine 
receiving-room, with a number of other apartments 
en suite. Not far from this was a small theatre. 

About this time the westernmost spring of the 
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Draisch, containing steel properties, was discovered. 
Upon this account the neighbourhood offered especial 
attraction to the inhabitants of Bonn and Cologne, 
who resorted thither for balls, theatrical performances, 
and other amusements. 

When the three newly-arrived guests entered the 
saloon, they found the whole of the orchestra already 
assembled round a table, on which was spread an 
ample collation. The servants in attendance were in 
the Electoral livery. 

This prospect of a banquet only increased Beet- 
hoven's ill-humour. More and more did he wish 
himself back in the retirement of hi* own room. 
While taking his place at table he hardly deigned 
to see who was present, far less to enquire the cause 
of the festivity. 

Great therefore was his astonishment, when Count 
Waldstein, after a little while, rapping his glass, rose 
and made a speech, in which he stated that the 
Elector had given this entertainment in honour of 
a guest, who was on his return home to Vienna from 
London, where he had won the highest fame: that 
he was the greatest master in music of the day — none 
other, in short, than the excellent, honoured, and re- 
nowned Joseph Haydn. 

While all present clinked glasses and raised a 
loud cheer, Beethoven looked up with an expression 
of joyful surprise, and perceived seated immediately 
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opposite to himself, upon the right-hand of Waldstein, 
in the centre of the table, a small, grey-headed man, 
with a benevolent and smiling countenance, a pair of 
. peculiarly vivacious eyes, and a demeanour that ex- 
pressed alike good will, mischief, and childishness. 
The sad thoughts of our hero, heavy as they lay at 
his heart, gradually gave way to a lighter mood, and 
Waldstein soon took an opportunity of introducing 
the old and young composer, and of inveigling them 
into a long talk. 

By the time the entertainment was at an end, 
Haydn and Beethoven had become quite friendly 
over a long discussion upon art, that was equally the 
goal of both ; and the latter had consented to play 
something to Haydn on a piano in an adjoining 
room. As upon former occasions, he displayed a 
power and fulness of fantastic ideas, that called forth 
from the old composer the liveliest and most unfeigned 
admiration. 

" Thank God," he cried, " art is eternal. Gliick, 
the great master of the age, is dead; Mozart, the 
favourite of the gods, has gone the way of all flesh. 
I am an old man whose days are numbered; but 
a new genius has arisen, who, if he lives, shall cast 
us all into the shade." With this he embraced and 
kissed him. 

Beethoven was so moved he could not reply. 

The entertainment lasted until late in the evening. 



\ 
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and as Haydn was to resume his journey very early 
next morning, he took leave of the young musician 
before retiring, saying, "You must come to us at 
Vienna. If my old powers can be of any use to you, 
you shall be heartily welcome. Music I cannot teach 
you, seeing that you are rich enough in that. But 
in. matters of form I may perhaps be of service to 
you. We shall be in want of fresh powers after the 
heavy losses we have sustained, and after I am gone. 
So farewell, uiitil we meet in Vienna !" 

Thus they parted. But this meeting raised a 
crowd of fresh thoughts in the mind of Beethoven. 
He speculated the more upon Haydn's suggestion 
that he should make the Austrian metropolis his 
future home, inasmuch as the affairs of the Elec- 
torate were becoming daily more uncertain and 
anxious. The Revolution in France, that after three 
years gave no prospect of peace, now assumed a 
menacing aspect. The terras of the treaty of 1789 
had not been abided by. The Girondists first ob- 
tained the mastery. Upon them followed the Red 
Republicans. The nobles of France, stripped of their 
territorial possessions, had wandered forth into other 
lands, and many of them had taken refuge in Rhenish 
towns where they could plot unmolested against 
the new government of their country. Austria^ 
Prussia, and other German states had sent an 
army into the field as a check upon the progress 
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of levolution. King Louis XYL had fled from his 
capital, had been captured, and thrown with his 
family into a dungeon. And now an^e a struggle 
between the Grerman confederation and the young 
republic. The alarm already sounded in the east 
of France and in the Netherlands, and threatened 
to make itself heard upon the banks of the Rhine. 
Under these circumstances the security of Boi^i was 
much disturbed. The Elector no longer considered 
himself safe in his residence, and determined to re- 
treat to the bishopric of Miinster, there to await the 
progress of events. All palace effects, archives, and 
jewels were packed. The carriages and horses stood 
ready for immediate removaL The officials had an 
only too well-grounded anxiety as to the duration 
of their office. How much more cause for anxiety 
then was there for the orchestra, whose existence 
could only be considered in the light of a superfluity. 
Added to this, there was in the minds of all an ever- 
increasing ferment. The more the events of the west 
spread their influence upon the Rhine, the greater 
became the excitement of those who expected the 
future to offer more than the present. Liberty and 
equality was the universal theme of conversation, 
and the abolishment of the aristocracy as it had been 
already effected in France. Is it to be wondered at 
that our young composer should have been infected 
by the ideas that breathed around him ? Had not 
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the great Schiller sung, 'Alle menschen werden 
briider!' and should he, the artist for whom Mozart 
and Haydn had predicted so glorious a future, and 
living at a period when all the new tendencies of the 
world pointed thereto, should he not have the privi- 
lege of winning a noble bride? 

Daring ambitious thoughts passed through his 
brain, that so often as he listened to them caused 
his blood to glow, lent an unnatural fire to his eye, 
and a fierce curl to his lip. 

Under such an influence he one day presented 
himself at the house of his pupil, the niece of Count 
Westphal, immortalised in his wonderful song of 
Adelaide, who had called forth in him a new and 
strange life. Upon entering the apartment in which 
the lessons were usually given, he found it, contrary 
to custom, empty. Neither the beautiful maiden 
nor the countess nor the governess were in the room. 
He seated himself at the instrument, and plunged 
into an ocean of melody, that swelled now with an 
indescribable yearning, now with the bitterness of 
despair — a mirror of his stormy soul. Soon he 
seemed not to know where he was. He had for- 
gotten time and place. He was lost in his art. 

He broke off with a shrill plaintive chord. His 
hands fell from the keys. He looked gloomily be- 
fore him. 

Then a soft voice beside him said, " How beauti- 
ful that was !" 
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He looked round. It was Adelaide. He looked 
at Jier with an unutterable expression. Was she not 
the goal of all his dreams? And she was alone. 
His heart beat fast, while his breath seemed to fail 
him. 

He sprang up with a deep blush, and putting his 
hand to his brow seemed to struggle for utterance. 
But tongue and lips refused their oflGlce. His limbs 
failed him. Then falling upon one knee, he seized 
the girl's hand, covered it with kisses, inarticulately 
murmuring, " I love !" 

The young countess screamed with terror, and 
struggled to free her hand from his grasp. 

A side door suddenly opened. The count and 
the countess rushed in. Their indignation knew no 
bounds. 

The count threw himself between them, thunder- 
ing forth, " Madman ! away, out of my house !" 

Beethoven raised himself. He had turned deadly 
j^ pale. No word of excuse proceeded from his lips. 
- His pride and his feelings were too deeply injured 
for him to deem any exculpation to be necessary. 
He cast one more look upon the object of his idolatry. 
Then he left the house. He had buried another 
love. 

From this time he thought only of following the 
suggestion of Haydn, and of going to Vienna. A 
short time elapsed before his resolve was made. He 
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then repaired to his faithful friend Wegeler, whom of 
late he had somewhat neglected, and acquainted him 
with his determination. 

His friend heard him with great astonishment, 
but could not gainsay his resolution. The existing 
condition of the Electorate was then most critical. 

" And now your old friendship must stand me once 
ijQore in good stead/' said Beethoven, cordially giving 
his hand to the young professor. 

" What I can do for you, shall be done," was the 
answer. 

"Before I go," said Beethoven, "I must look 
after my brothers. This care has been bequeathed 
to me by my blessed mother. Charles is now 
eighteen, and has become an excellent pianiste. To 
him I will make over my lessons. But with regard 
to John, who is now fifteen, I reckon upon your aid. 
He wishes to become a physician. That is your line. 
Do you know the ways and means of furthering his 
wishes ?" 

"I will see about a place for him," answered 
Wegeler, " and can promise you a favourable answer 
this very day." 

The composer then took some gold out of his 
pocket, and begged Wegeler to devote these earnings 
to redeeming the picture of his grandfather from the 
Karpen landlord. 

"One thing more," continued Beethoven in an 
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undertone. "Make my peace with the Von Breu- 
nings." 

"I did not know that the Von Breunings were 
annoyed with you," answered his friend. 

"Then has Eleonore told you nothing?" asked 
the other, astonished. 

"Not a word," said Wegeler. "What passed 
between you and her?" < 

" They are indeed good souls," cried Beethoven, 
with emotion, 

He then with unusual unreserve communicated 
the story of his second love. Wegeler listened to 
him with sympathy, but could not refrain from say- 
ing, " You see Leonore was right after all, when she 
warned you of the pride of the aristocracy." 

" She was," returned Ludwig, looking down. 

The two then went together to the Von Breunings, 
where they found the state councillor's widow in the 
family circle, as well as Barbara Koch. Not a word 
was said over the past errors and misunderstandings. 

A few days afterwards Wegeler had installed 
Ludwig's brother John as apprentice to the court 
apothecary, and redeemed his grandfather's picture 
from the landlord of Karpen. The musician, who 
received this information with much gratitude, then 
took his brother Carl to all those houses where he 
was in the habit of giving lessons, and recommended 
him as his substitute. He then prepared for his 
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journey to the Austrian metropolis, having first re- 
conciled himself to his fsather, whose health had of 
late been much broken. 

Having taken leave of his noble lord the Elector, 
of his patron and benefactor the count, Wegeler, and 
all acquaintances, he spent his last hours in his native 
town, in the house of the Von Breunings, where he 
and his immediate friends lingered once more and for 
the last time over the evening meal. 

Taking Leonore on one side, he asked her forgive- 
ness. "How despicable," he said, "now seems to 
me my late conduct towards you, and what would 
I not give to be enabled to wipe out those passages 
now equally repugnant to myself! Tour good and 
noble disposition, my dear friend, convinces me that 
you have forgiven me. And if, as is said, the truest 
penitence manifests itself in one's own recognition of 
one's offences, that repentance is indeed mine." 

The girl answered with much feeling, "Tour 
contrition exceeds your fault." 

As he took his leave of Frau von Breuning, he 
said, with tears in his eyes, "Tou have always 
known how to separate the tares from the wheat." 

To Wegeler, Stephen, and Christopher von Breu- 
ning, who with his father and brothers accompanied 
him to the port, he turned with these words: "My 
fatherland, these fair scenes where first I saw the 
light, shall ever remain before my eyes. Never shall 
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I forget the time that I have lived among you, and 
the moment when I once more greet our Rhine will 
be the happiest of my life. When will those days 
return ? And this much must I tell you, that when 
you next see me, you shall not only see me become 
great, not only great in art, but I hope better and 
maturer as a man, and then shall the gains of my 
art be devoted to the poor." 

Then he passionately embraced his assembled 
friends, and sprang into the carriage. As the postil- 
lion blew his horn, a servant brought a note from 
Count Waldstein. The carriage drove off. Ludwig's 
eyes were full of tears. He was sunk in memories of 
the home he was leaving. Not until after some time 
did he open the chevalier's note, when he read these 
lines: 

"Dear Beethoven, 

" You are now journeying to Vienna 

to fulfil your long-cherished wishes. The spirit of 

Mozart mourns over the death of his darling art. 

With the inexhaustible Haydn it has found a resting, 

but not an abiding place. Through indefatigable 

zeal you may receive the genius of Mozart from the 

hands of Haydn. 

" Your true friend, 

" Waldstein." 

After a long journey Beethoven entered the gates 
of Vienna, aged twenty-one. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



It was in the month of August in the year 1845 — 
fifty-three years therefore after the date of our last 
chapter — when the town of Bonn celebrated a festival 
that for brilliancy had known no equal in the memory 
of man. From all quarters poured in throngs of 
gaily-attired guests, from the railway now connecting 
Bonn and Cologne, irom steam-boats crowding in 
from the Upper and Lower Ehine, or from carriages 
from the country following each other in rapid suc- 
cession through the town gates. Wherever one 
looked one met beaming countenances. The uni- 
versity itself wore its holiday attire. 

One had only to look at the Bonn citizens to be 
aware of their personal interest in this festivity. 
They had made this already evident in the tasteful 
decorations with which they had adorned their streets 
and squares. Their houses were ornamented with 
standards, hangings, and festoons of flowers; and 
wherever occasion offered, or some especial feeling 
had prompted it, triumphal arches had been raised. 
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What was the cause of all this? Had it been the 
celebration of some church festival, it would have 
been ihdicated by the booming of the brazen bells. 
Were some great prince being triumphantly received, 
there would have been a greater show of oflScials and 
uniforms. A political demonstration would have been 
attended with a certain degree of uneasy excitement. 

But none of these causes were at work. This 
concourse of people had gathered together to celebrate 
the memory of the greatest son the town had ever 
known, born within her walls, the child of humble 
parents, bred in obscurity and poverty, since become 
the greatest of all masters of his art. The festival 
was in honour of the great composer, Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

Ludwig van Beethoven died at Vienna, March 
24th, 1827. Although he had lived to be aware 
of general appreciation, his death had been followed 
by universal marks of honour, from year to year still 
on the increase. Towards the close of 1830, his 
admirers had already proposed the erection of a monu- 
ment. Committees were formed, who made no futile 
appeal to the German people. In this manner the 
necessary sum was gradually collected. Franz Liszt 
was one of the warmest partisans of the cause. The 
successful competitor for raising a bronze statue was 
unanimously pronounced to be the sculptor Hiihnel 
of Dresden. In the spring of 1845 the work was 
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SO far advanced, that the erection of the bronze figure 
could be anticipated for that summer. 

It seemed to be understood that this ceremony 
should not be a private one. The Rhinelanders love 
great festivities, and are used to the necessary ar- 
rangements. But this occasion was the more readily 
embraced, inasmuch as it was in honour of a really 
great man, whose mighty genius was the product of 
the shores of their own much-loved stream. The full 
means of celebration were also in this instance es- 
pecially accessible ; the performance of one of the 
departed master's musical works being all that was 
necessary to charm the mass of spectators. It was 
therefore determined to combine the inauguration of 
the statue with a grand musical festival, under the 
direction of Franz Liszt, to whom this honour was es- 
pecially awarded, from the prominent part he had taken 
in collecting funds for raising a monument. He forth- 
with betook himself to Bonn; and the building set 
apart for the concert not pleasing him, he caused 
a temporary wooden hall to be erected with the 
greatest expedition, where he held the rehearsals, 
superintending all the preliminaries of the inaugura- 
tion down to the minutest details. 

The Beethoven Festival was celebrated on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th August, with grand musical 
entertainments ; singers and musicians of all grades, 
and from all parts, securing their orchestral places. 
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Both hall and orchestra were filled to overflowing 
with townspeople and strangers, many of the latter 
among the most exalted of the German and neighbour- 
ing states. Even royal heads did not revise to assist 
in a festivity that honoured a prince indeed of the 
kingdom of harmony. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia then had the 
honour of entertaining the Queen of England and her 
royal consort, at his palaces of Briihl and Stolzenfels. 
The king and his illustrious guests accepted at once 
the invitation to Bonn. How indeed could they 
honour with their presence a more grateful occasion 
than that of the glorification of a genius whose art 
had been devoted to his fatherland, and by whom 
the German name had gained a new splendour? 
Thus the festival was celebrated in the true spirit of 
the Schiller hymn as immortalised in that wondrous 
symphony of Beethoven, well chosen to usher in the 
performances of the opening day— ^ Freude schoner 
gotterfunken.' But we shall now take the liberty 
of quitting for a while the public stream of mirth and 
jubilee, and follow a little group among which two 
aged forms were distinguishable. One was an old 
man with snow-white locks, and a furrowed though 
still fresh countenance; the other, on the contrary, 
was tall in stature, long of visage, and remarkable for 
an aquiline nose, thin lips, sparkling eyes still ap- 
parent even under his spectacles. The rest of the 
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party consisted of young men, either artists or stu- 
dents. These directed their steps towards the, to us 
familiar, restaurant of the Zehr-garden, seated them- 
selves round a table, ordered the best Khein wine, 
and then in solemn silence drank to the memory 
of Ludwig von Beethoven. 

The youths then begged the two old gentlemen to 
relate them some particulars of the old times when 
they had lived with Beethoven, the small grey- 
headed man being the former Electoral capelmeister 
of Cologne, Franz Ries, now attained to his eighty- 
fifth year, and his taller contemporary, none other than 
the late professor at the university, called by Max 
Franz into existence, Franz G. Wegeler, aged eighty. 
They had long survived the friend of their youth, and 
now gloried in this hour of grateful and triumphant 
recognition of his genius on the part of the inhabitants 
of their common birthplace. A retrospective view of 
the events we have here related then followed. 

"And did you see Beethoven again after he left 
the Ehine ?" enquired one of those present of Wegeler. 

" Certainly I did," was the reply, " inasmuch as 
in consequence of the political events of the period 
I took up my abode in the Austrian capital, where 
I lived with him two years. Those were indeed no 
groundless anxieties, that at the time of Beethoven's 
quitting Bonn filled the public mind. As rector of 
the university, it was my duty, in 1794, to sign a 
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mandate issued by the senate for the prohibition of 
all communication on the part of the students with 
the French prisoners lately arrived at Bonn from 
Vienna ; severe typhus-fever having broken out among 
the latter. Upon this account I was cited in the 
Moniteur ten or twelve days subsequent, as a ma- 
lignant enemy to the cause of the people and of 
freedom. Upon the invasion of the French army 
in October, there was therefore no course left open 
but to quit the country. This I did with the consent 
of the Elector. I then went to Vienna, where almost 
every day was spent with Beethoven ; but concerning 
that period I have nothing especial to relate. With 
him, as with me, it was a time devoted to the severest 
work and study. Later we kept up an affectionate 
though occasional correspondence. But he always 
said that writing had never been his forte. He sent 
me his picture and many packages of his music, that 
I guard as the most tender relics." 

"Then tell us something of the other members 
of your circle." 

" To be gallant," replied the old gentleman, " I 
must begin with the ladies. Jeanette von Honrath, 
as I have already mentioned, became the wife of 
Captain C. Greth, of the Austrian engineers, who, as 
imperial Field-marshal and Commandant of Temesmar, 
died 14th October, 1827. 

" Of Beethoven's Adelaide (as he called the niece 
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of Count Westphal) I know no particulars, having 
lost sight of her. Barbara Koch became some years 
later the wife of her protector and champion, the 
widowed Count Belderbuch. This latter was a lady 
of nature's own making, who under the most trying 
circumstances gave invariable evidence of admirable 
feminine qualities. With the Von Breunings I have, 
as you know, entered into still closer relationship. 
I led Leonore to the altar, since when, through long 
years of joy and sorrow, I have only learned to be- 
come more fully aware of her estimable disposition. 
The good and aged Frau von Breuning expired under 
our roof at Coblentz, in 1830. Stephen von Breu- 
ning followed Beethoven to Vienna in 1800, where 
he lived with him in perfect friendship until the day 
of his death. 

" This latter had become imperial court physician, 
and did not long survive his friend. Christopher 
von Breuning still lives, and fills the office of privy- 
councillor at Berlin. Lenz died in 1798, shortly 
after the completion of his medical studies. I am 
now in possession of a manuscript that Beethoven 
sent him, where the following words occur : 

Die Wahrheit ist vorhanden fiir die Weisen, 
Die Schonheit fiir ein fiihlend Herz, 
Sie beide gehoren fiir einander. 

" For my own part I did not return to Bonn until 
1796, when the fury of the first Revolution being 
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past, I resumed my office. But in the course of the 
following year, the university being abandoned, and 
a central school after the French pattern substituted 
in its room, I officiated as lecturer. 

" In the year 1807, 1 was removed to Coblentz as 
resident government physician. But in the year 
1816, after the French had regained possession of the 
Rhine, I was nominated to the post of government 
councillor of medicine to the Prussian court, and in 
1825 to that of privy-councillor, which title I still 
bear, although, on account of my advanced age, I have 
long sent in my resignation. Kies must give an 
account of himself." 

" What have I to tell ?" returned his grey-headed 
friend. " I am a simple man, whose life has been 
an uneventful one. When the Electoral court quitted 
Bonn, there was an end of the orchestra. I remained 
at home however, and subsisted upon the proceeds 
of music-lessons. But we are talking of Beethoven. 
I never saw him after he left us ; but in 1800, when 
he had become a great and universally recognised 
composer, I, at his desire, sent my son Ferdinand to 
him, and he more than amply repaid for the lessons 
he had once received from me. I received no written 
answer to my letter, but he sent me word by my son, 
that he had never forgotten my conduct to his mother. 
In short, nothing could have exceeded the kindness 
and affection he ever shewed towards my poor Ferdi- 
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nand, who, after becoming an eminent musician, died 
in the year 1838." 

A short pause followed the communication of these 
particulars on the part of the two old men ; where- 
upon a Viennese, who had joined their party with 
the wish of learning some particulars concerning 
Beethoven's Bonn life, now offered to give any 
details in his power that related to his Vienna career. 

He began as follows : " The character of Beethoven 
seems never to have changed since the days when he 
was known to his Bonn friends, as now represented 
to me. Truth and beauty were, as is evident from 
those lines he wrote to Lenz von Breuning, the 
goal of all his strivings : integrity in the affairs of 
this world, and beauty in the regions of art. That 
his devotion to the latter may have sometimes 
suffered him to be led into an undue display of 
passion, I may not deny. But even under the in- 
fluence of the most violent feelings, the innate great- 
ness of the soul within is rarely lost sight of. 

" Even when he yielded to ill-humour, pride, or 
suspicion, there was always an under-current of better 
feeling. But natures cast in such a mould are seldom 
happy. Ever longing to idealise, they feel too keenly 
the shortcomings of those, around them, and the in- 
evitable trials of life. Men and circumstances alike 
but rarely fulfil their expectations. They retreat 
more and more to that region where alone they find 
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happiness. That region with Beethoven was his art. 
He was, properly speaking, a hermit in art. 

" But a hermit's experiences of life must be but 
limited. He lives and thinks alone with his thoughts. 
His world is the world raised by his own imagination, 
an ideal that the visible world seldom or never rea- 
lises. We have already seen this in his early life. 
When he was in Vienna, it was not different. Great 
events or interesting interviews there are none to tell 
of. When he did mix in society, he was always 
peculiar and original. He never belied his early 
character. But his principal actions were and ever 
will be — his compositions. 

" In new friends, as well as in those who came to 
visit him from his early home, he was never deficient. 
Seldom has a genius been so early and universally 
recognised as his has been. In the Austrian capital 
he took the hearts of all true musicians by storm. 
That he was followed even there by envious artistes 
who sought to detract from him, is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that small-minded men are to be found 
everywhere. But he was appreciated among the 
highest classes as well. Princes and counts gave 
him their friendship, invited him to their houses, 
and conferred yearly allowances upon him, so that 
his career became no longer the usually precarious 
one of an artist. Prince Lichnowsky granted him an 
annual income of six hundred gulden. When in the 
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year 1809 he received an invitation to the court of 
King Jerome at Cassel, the Arch-Duke Rudolf, and 
the princes Lowkowitz and Kinsky joined together 
and gave him an annuity of four thousand gulden. 
His truest lady friend belonged to the aristocracy. 
This was the Countess Marie Erdody, whom he was 
used to called his mother confessor. But the public 
in general, for whose elevation and entertainment his 
greatest works were intended, knew no bounds to 
their appreciation of him. If here and there he met 
with an unjust criticism or want of appreciation, yet 
upon the whole the judgments pronounced upon him 
were surprisingly favourable. He was, however, not 
long satisfied even among the most genial of his kind. 
Now an individual, and now an event annoyed him, 
excited his indignation, and made him plunge once 
more into the depths of his art. He remained alone. 
" This was almost equally the case when his heart 
came into play, his Bonn loves being by no means 
his last. He was always a warm admirer of the fair 
sex, and was seldom without some fancy. Occasion- 
ally his affections seem to have been seriously en- 
gaged. But in this respect one cannot be very 
certain. So much has been imagined and invented 
regarding him. It is only known that he once loved 
a Countess Guicciardi, and that she married a Count 
Gallenberg. From his letters he seems at one period 
to have thought seriously upon matrimony, but with 
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no result. His real love was music, and if he did 
occasionally desert her for earthly loves, their power 
over him was evanescent, and he never failed to re- 
turn to her. He was her true son. 

" He was further induced to seek comfort in soli- 
tude from the many vexations and annoyances caused 
him by his brothers. These unworthy objects of his 
affection, to whom he had so unselfishly devoted him- 
self, he had, upon the death of his father in December 
1792, induced to follow him to Vienna. Carl became 
cashier at the Austrian National Bank ; Johann, an 
apothecary, and afterwards a speculator. Both be- 
haved towards the artiste in the most shameless 
manner, mixing themselves up in his money affairs, 
and laying claim to the larger portion of his never 
considerable income. He suffered no less at the 
hands of his nephew Carl, the son of his eldest 
brother, who upon the death of his father was placed 
under Ludwig's guardianship. In consequence of 
this, the poor composer became involved in a law- 
suit with his sister-in-law, who wished to take the 
boy away from him. This embittered his whole life. 
But in spite of all these misunderstandings, there 
were times when he could not restrain his tenderness 
towards his unworthy relations; and this is evident 
to us in his last will and testament addressed to his 
brother, and in the affectionate tenor of various letters 
written by him to his nephew. We see here the 
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solitary man whose full heart yearned for some one 
being to love, and whose natural affections were re- 
markable for their strength and duration. Is it 
surprising, that repelled and disgusted as at some 
moments he must have been by those whom he most 
longed to love, he should have been still more thrown 
back upon himself?" Added to this, " he was visited 
early in life with an affliction that increased with his 
years, and still more drove him within himself. So 
early as in his seven-and-twentieth year, Beethoven 
began to lose his sense of hearing. All means of 
restoring this proved ineffectual. His deafness in- 
creased every year to such an extent that he became 
gradually unable to hear his own compositions. Hard 
fate, indeed! A musician failing in the organ that 
can alone connect him with the outer world. But 
the greater the attainment in his art, the greater the 
deprivation. His anguish and suffering upon various 
occasions is not to be told. How touching are those 
complaining notes that he utters in his last writing 
addressed to his brother I *Ye men,' he exclaims, 
* who deem me morose and misanthropic, how unjust 
is your judgment I How little do you know the 
secret cause of my depression ! My heart and soul 
have from my earliest youth been pervaded with 
love for my fellow-creatures. I longed to accomplish 
great deeds. Picture then to yourself the incurable 
evil with which for six years I have been visited. 
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Endued by nature with a restless fiery temperament^ 
not formerly averse to the distractions of society^ how 
soon have I been compelled to isolate myself in a 
lonely life. I am deaf! — Why this sense that I once 
possessed beyond others of my art should now be 
taken from me, I know not — I know not indeed! 
Forgive me then when I have seemingly recoiled 
from what in my heart I would so fain have joined 
in. Utterly alone, the direst necessity only can 
induce me to mingle in society. My life is that of an 
exile. When I approach my fellow-men, I dread at 
once being placed in some critical position, where my 
want may be remarked. What humiliation was it to 
me some little while back, when some one standing 
near me heard a distant flute and the song of a shep- 
herd, and I was unconscious of it ! It induces despair 
that tempts me to self-destruction. Art alone holds 
me back.' In this strain the poor master gives vent 
to his troubles. He lived more and more alone." 

All these circumstances viewed in combination, 
one possesses the key to the innumerable eccentricities 
of this great composer, of whom so many anecdotes 
are related. He generally rented a town and country 
house. At one time he rented four consecutive town 
houses, for each of which he had to pay. Not that 
he was wanting in reasons for his dissatisfaction : in 
one, the sun did not shine upon his sitting-room ; in 
another, the staircase was too dark ; here he did not 
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like the drinking water; there, the people. One 
summer he hired the charming villa of Pagnaz in 
Hexendorf, but he quitted it on account of the 
constant meetings with the noble owner, upon which 
occasions the latter invariably bowed to him, and thus 
he alleged broke the chain of his thoughts. Upon 
another occasion he gave up his apartments in Penz- 
ing, because the strangers who crossed the Vienna 
bridge, disturbed him by looking up at his windows. 
" He was, nevertheless, not always averse to enter- 
taining a few friends, seeing that he could hardly be 
called misanthropic (menschensheu'). But the society 
of his fellow-creatures was not always agreeable to 
him. At times he would yield to unrestrained gaiety. 
Sometimes he would have friends to dine with him, 
especially on Fridays, when he prided himself on his 
fish dinners. And when upon one occasion his cook 
had acquitted herself badly, he took her place at the 
stove, put on an apron as upon the former occasion 
of the journey to Morgenstein, and once more shone 
as a gastronomic artiste. But on some occasions he 
had no relish for such jokes. For instance, when 
he and Ferdinand Ries were once dining at the 
Swann, the waiter brought up a dish Beethoven had 
not ordered. There was no end of abuse, responded 
to on the part of the waiter with much insolence. 
Beethoven thereupon flung the joint in his face. The 
effect of the gravy streaming over his head and chest 

p 
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was so ridiculous, that the composer conld not refrain 
from laughing. He then appeased the waiter with 
a considerable trinkgeld. Upon another occasion, to 
a lady who wrote desiring a lock of his hair, he 
enclosed a bunch of goat's beard, that was from that 
moment treasured as a relic. Of course the truth 
came out later. The lady was much annoyed, her 
husband wrote to him angrily. Then Beethoven 
acknowledged his fault, and made his peace with her 
by sending some of his own hair. 

" But such events were of rare occurrence. Beet- 
hoven lived much retired from the world, the more 
so as he grew older and his organic affection increased 
upon him. He was none the less a true disciple of 
nature, with whom he held daily converse without 
ever experiencing fatigue. His eye was ever open 
to the beauties of the landscape, whether that of 
mountain, valley, field, or forest. He loved to watch 
the play of the seasons. Without light and air he 
could not live. In the free atmosphere of nature his 
thoughts developed Into wondrous chords. In his daily 
afternoon walks he was wont to take a sketch-book 
in his hand, in which he would dot down his ideas. 
Sometimes Indeed he would become immersed in his 
work to the entire forgetfulness of wind and weather ; 
not unfrequently being seen pacing through the storm 
drenched to the skin, without his hat. The freaks 
of nature never seemed to him out of place. She 
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had been, and was to the last, his best friend. He 
was her own son. 

" He was a staunch apostle also of liberty. Un- 
able himself to bear restraint, his warmest sympathies 
were called forth for those nations and individuals 
who had by their own exertions achieved a due 
liberty. The political condition of no nation stood 
so high in his estimation as that of the English 
people. Once Napoleon Buonaparte had been his 
hero. He had indeed intended dedicating to him his 
Sinfonia Eroica: but upon the consul's assumption 
of the imperial title, he tore off the dedicatory page 
and trampled it under his feet. Then, as now in 
Austria, imprisonment and exile awaited those who 
dared to express their opinion upon politics; but 
Beethoven never cared to conceal his free sentiments. 

"Yes, he loved truth and beauty, this strange 
solitary in art. But the extent to which he has 
enriched his beloved art, knows every member of 
the German fatherland ; where, as well as in other 
countries, he was ranked among the highest geniuses 
that the world had ever known. And those who are 
ignorant of him have only to ask in his native town." 

The Viennese ended. 

Then rose a young Bhinelander and delivered 
himself of the following recitation : 
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<< Beethoven groBzes Hen! Das ist dein Haupt, 
Das deine Ziige, die dch hier entrollen, 
Dein Bild urmachtig, wie ich's stets geglaubt: 
Gewitterdrohend ist die Stim entquoUen, 
Das Ange wie von dnnkehn Blitz erhellt, 
Anf trotz'gen Lippen ein yerweg'nes Grollen, 
XJnd jedem Zug die liebe doch gesellt ! 
Sei mir gegniszt, der Tone groszter Meister, 
Der im Gresang er&szt die ganze Welt, 
TJnd im Gresang sie gieszt in nnsre Geister! 



'* Beethoven, groszes Heiz ! siegstolzer Held, 
Da Bannertrager kiinft* ger edler Zeiten! 
Folgt heat 'ein kleines Hanflein Dir in's Feld, 
Einst werden sich die Yolker mn Dich breiten. 
Da eiltest unsrer Bildung machtig yor: 
So hil&t Da stolz an's Ziel die Menscheit leiten; 
Ich hor* prophetisch schon yom Yolker Chor 
Dein *Alle Menschen werden Briider!' saasen! — 
Mein lied, mein Lied, wie wagst da dich empor? 
Des Meister's Lob lasz seine Lieder braasen!"* 

* For the benefit of those to whom the German language is 
strange, the following translation is offered: — 

Beethoven, mighty heart! I see thy form. 

As fancy shewed me thy similitude — 

On brow and feature hangs a thunderstorm. 

And lurid lightnings in thy eyeballs brood. 

Thy massive figure like a hero's strong, 

And on thy sturdy lips some wayward mood. 

Yet every feature doth to love belong — 

Magician king of sound, we greet thee well ! 

Who pour'st thy spirit into ours bj song, 

Whose song all nature hears, and owns the spelL 
« « « « « 
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With these thoughts he concluded, "Let us 
once more fill our glasses, and drink — Salvation, 
honour, and fame, to the immortal departed !" 

And all with one accord emptied their glasses. 
Silently and solemnly they then separated. 

The following day the two old men, Ries and 
Wegeler, with their iriends and acquaintance, repaired 
to the Mtinster Platz. The summer sun shone brightly 
in the heavens upon the stately church, the neigh- 
bouring houses, and the linden trees. Nowhere 
waved the flags more gaily, nor were the flower 
wreaths more brilliant, than here. Galleries were 
raised in the square, supported on one side by the 
orchestra and chorus, and on the other by the guests. 
An innumerable crowd was scattered round about; 
all the roofs and windows were occupied by interested 
spectators. Upon the balcony of the palace, once the 
residence of Count Westphal, appeared King Fred- 
erick William IV. and his consort. Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, with a brilliant retinue. All eyes 

Beethoven, mighty heart! hero yictorious, 

Great standard-bearer for the times to be ! 

What though few follow yet thy banners glorious, 

Soon all the world shall own a chief in thee. 

Thou lead'st the way, but yet thy wing has flown 

Above the range of weak humanity: 

Prophetic hear I all mankind as one 

Peal "Men are brothers" in thy glorious lays! — 

cease my song, Peace with thy feeble tone, 

The Master's song alone can sing his praise. 
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were turned in one direction. In the centre of the 
Mtinster Platz appeared a scaffolding decorated with 
flying colours. Franz Liszt, the master of the cere- 
monies, raised his staff, and chorus and orchestra 
burst forth in a hymn composed in memory of Beet- 
hoven, and arranged to suitable music. 

The sounds rose high into the air. 

The waving standards were lowered, and revealed 
in fall sunshine the bronze figure : 

*< Beethoven groszes Herz! Das ist dein Haupt, 
Das deine Ziige, die sich hier entrollen, 
Dein Bild urmachtig, wie ich stets geglaubt: 
Gewitterdrohend ist die Stim entquoUen, 
Das Auge wie yon dunkelm Blitz erheUt, 
Auf troz'gen Lippen ein verweg'nes GroUen, 
Und jedem Zug die liebe doch geseUt! 
Sei nns gegriiszt, der Tone groszter Meister, 
Der im Gesang erfaszt die ganze Welt 
Und in Gesang sie gieszt in unsre geister." 

Then one long continued shout rose up to heaven. 



THE END. 
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